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’ TH; ibe - | ‘It is very well for you to say ‘bah’—you who are already in the 
The Brothers Bat ; Or Within CX Weeks ' kingdom of heaven. But I—this cliff is rather too short for a couch—the 
’ ’ » deuce, the moment I move, I crack my skull. There are certain little 
; oe a a ase inconveniences which destroy all chances of obtaining comfort upon a 
; ? 
BY EMILIE FLYGARE CARLEN. true northern pillow! 
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CHAPTER I. nowt e—~however, you read little or nothing.” f 
THE BROTHERS. “On ,the contrary, I am at present on the best road to improve 


myself. 
DvuRING the warmest hours of a scorching afternoon in July of the 1 Ab—ah! You are studying philosophy?” 


year 18—, two young men had sought the cool shelter of a mountain “ Rightly guessed.” 
grotto on the beach, where, as little boys, they used to consign to the **So you are reading Hegel?” 
waves their tiny boats, rigged from the bark of trees. ** Pooh!” 


The young men were brothers; they had lately returned home to pass “Schelling, then?” 
their summer holidays in the society of a beloved mother. ** Pooh!” 

The elder of the two, Edwin, Wallenberg, who, about six months be- ‘*Or, perhaps, one of our Swedish philosopbers?” 
fore, had entered upon his duties as rector in a provincial town not far “T am studying Paul de Kock.” 
distant, had already attained the haven of his hopes in a professional “Charming philosophy, a my word. I wish I had my riding-whip 
point of view; while Victor, who was in the law, and was still obliged to | here, I would teach you what it was to jest with such an important 
place “assistant” before his title of District Judge, was to all appear- | personage as the rector, Mr. Wallenberg.” 


ances, very far from any haven. “* Well, let us make peace, and return to our widow, Maria Elenora 
The evening was approaching. The dry fog which had long prevented | the second.” 

the surrounding objects from coming out in their true lights, began “Very good.” 

gradually to disperse, and a bright blue sky shone over a bright blue ** Which of us two shall take upon himself to console her?” 

lake, confined, as it were, by a belt of tall gentle-waving rushes, whose “Of course I must, as I amaclergyman. The only time I saw her in 

variegated green contrasted church inspired me with 


abundant inclination to set 


charmingly against the white 
about it at once.” 
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sand of the beach. And Ni il ! ii ik 

against the white sand again i} it iil i ‘hy 

contrasted the dark frag- hid ita il HI me ih 4 that I, who have never yet 

ments of rock,amid which = a WII) Wee aN | beheld her, feel that it is in- 

— young friends had sought Ky = re on Mog ag A os 

their Viking’s cave. I NIH . } same duty. sho no 
“Reach that to me, Victor; | I Hi dite IN surprised if she did not rather 

you sleepy fellow, do you not j i i HN a Pa ttl AA ~aure legal pang eer 

“They say she has inheri 


see that I want to light my =m ae!) 11) 
cigar?” INN i i VY A ed no lawsuit from her bus- 
With these words the young MN Ne L fa HM} «=| band.” 
rector raised himself upon | i ey ‘uy “Has she then inherited 
anything from him?” 


one arm,and stretched out his 
hand toward the match-box. “Nothing, as far as I know, 

“Now, which of us has with the exception of this 
shown himself the most property here; where, they 
sleepy?’ answered Victor, as say, she shuts herself up in a 
he smilingly handed his room, hung with black, and 
brother the match-box in gives way to the most fran- 
question. ‘I, who have pre- tic grief.” 

-rved the sacred fire, or you, “And yet her widowhood 
who have permitted it to be has already lasted eight 
extinguished?” months.” 

“Kh, what? Do not dis- “Well, and so you are of 

the opinion that a spiritual 


1} 


4 “I don’t doubt it, seeing 


turb me—I am meditating. u WAT \ 
lam enjoying at thismoment <| Hy ll hi AA LA HANA 1h NIRA Ad comforter—— 
uite a spiritual life—the de- jj \ AAA th \ WTA AT i ‘* No—no; there is no doubt 
licious life of the gods. This NAMA | \' that the sweet angel is in far 
diminutive mossy bank, and greater need of a worldly 
this pillow of true northern one. But tell me, has she 
grey-stone, represent to me never been seen except at 
the heavenly kingdom, while church, and during these 
the soft noise of the water, mysterious sails on the lake?” 
rolling between the pebbles, ‘* Never!” 
sounds to my ears like the “And does she always 
music of the seraphs.” steer her course toward the 
“And I would willingly lonely Hazel Islands?” 
sacrifice a third of my pros- “Not always, but very 
yects of advancement within frequently. She has an ob- 
he next two years, if we ject of interest there.” 
were only so fortunate as to ‘¢ For her heart?” 
hear another kind of music. “It isa charitable object. 
Is it not about this hour The three or four fishermen 
that your mysterious beauty and their families, who in- 
leaves her living tomb, to habit the Hazel Islands, are 
breathe forth her sorrow in almost as good as severed 
music?” from the rest of the world; 
** Bah!” hence she has double merit in 
*T am confoundedly curi- ; = : —* seeking these poor people, who 
ous!” ‘YOU WILL DO ME A FAVOR, MR. WALLENBERG,” SAID THE CHARMING have not the means of going 
“Bah!” | WIDOW, “ BY NOT REPEATING THIS VISIT TO ME.” to market themselves.” 
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“Faith, if that be a merit, it might serve as an example; 
in ME case-—” 


“That won’t do! Yours would be a suspicious kind of 


charity. Plainly speaking it would be spying.” 

“Something like it, it must be confessed. If we are 
going to act,-above all things let us act chivalrously, 
then—” 

‘* Hush, hush! . By heavens I fancy I hear the strokes 
of anoar. What a piece of luck if this should happen to 
be one of the evenings that—” 

Instead of answering, Victor jumped up, end hastened 
out wpon the plateau, which was immediately before the 
mouth of the mountain grotto. 

“You imprudent “ollow!” exclaimed Edwin, “can’t 
you understand that i? it be her, and sho perseivec us, 
there will be no serenade. Here, place yourself behind 
this treo, then we shal! see through a sort of jalousic.” 

‘* All right, it is famous here; but I shall be frantic if 
our heroine take us for fools.” 

‘<Or if we take ourselves for fools,” answered the rector, 
laughing. 


% * * * * * * * ao 


The strokes of the oar came nearer and nearer, but as 
the promontory prevented the two gentlemen from seeing 
what was on the other side, they were forced to curb their 
eagerness for a few minutes. During these minutes, in 
which their mutual impatience vented itself differently, 
according to their respective dispositions, we will devote a 
few words to the description of them. 

The rector, who had retained an unshaken calmness in 
his demeanor, notwithstanding that in his countenance 
curiosity was distinctly to be read—was a small, fair man, 
with handsome, agreeable features. His blue eyes reflected 
a thoughtful spirit, gifted with serious rather than lively 
ideas, but the somewhat protruding upper lip, shaded with 
a yellowish, silky-looking mustache, had rather a stubborn 
cast, which proved that the young man was not so thor- 
oughly flexible and yielding as—by the first glance at his 
more effeminate than manly countenance—one would have 


. been apt to fancy. 


Victor was a head taller than his brother, but did not 
possess that perfect elegance of figure which was to be ob- 
served in each movement of the rector; on the other hand, 
in mind and body, he was full of life, activity, and man- 
liness. -He was of a darker complexion than Edwin, and 
had bright eyes, which sparkled with gaicty. His brow— 
except when constant work at times wrinkled it—was as 
smooth as ivory, and contrasted well with the long, dark, 
auburn-colored hair, which nature had curled with much 
greater taste than the artificial locks of the rector. 

Also, in Victor’s open countenance, goodness was the 
principal expression; but an eye which was aceustomed to 
penetrate the surface, would have found in his physiognomy 
a considerable amount of seif-loye, as well as the traces of 
more violence than solidity of feeling. 

He could searcely stand still a second, and, in his joy 
and surprise had almost exclaimed aloud, when the long- 
expected boat at length doubled the point, and a charming 
vision presented itself to their eyes. 

It was quite a fairy skiff, rowed by a young boy, who 
seemed to be permitted to steer just hore he pleased. 

The bark contained also another person, a word of com- 
mand from whose mouth would have been most becoming; 


but this person, a lovely young woman, dressed in black 


from head to foot, sat immovable at the stern of the boat, 
gazing down into the water, which faithfully reflected her 
graceful image. | 

It would be difficult to find a more charming creature 
than this fair young widow, whose heart, it was said, was 

tally orashad by despair. Her lovely light brown eyes 
wepenred to indicate a soul already wedded to Heaven, and 
the earthly dwelling of this pure spirit seemed to be form- 
ed entirely of ethereal material. 


THE BROTHERS’ BET. 


‘‘ Now, have I said too much?” asked the rector, as he 
pointed to the boat. ‘‘To judge from this sub'ime, sor- 
rowful countenance, may we not believe the report which 
has been cireulated?” 

‘“ What report?” inquired Victor, without withdrawing 


‘his gaze from the captivating form. | 


‘That she, like the consort of Gustavus Adolphus, 
preserves the heart of her deceased husband; she keeps it, 
they say, embalmed in a locked silver casket.” 

“Ah, a second Maria Elenora. Upon my honor, this 
name suits her! But I hope that she will not continue this 
hallucination longer than may befit such a lovely young 
woman. The consort of Gustavus Adolphus could never 
have found his equal. 
tlo.vidow here, it would be doing fate an injustice to doubt 
her good star. Are there not dozens of husbands such as 
hers was?” 

‘‘T know nothing about him; but since she grieves so in- 
tensely for him, it is of very little consequence to what 
class he belonged. The main point is, that he governs her 
as much in death as he did in life.” ' 

‘To think that so charming a woman should be wear- 
ing herself out by such inconsolable grief. Has no one 
ever made an attempt to console her?” 

‘‘ Tow should such an idea occur to any one in a neigh- 
borhood like this, which can not boast of one single pass- 
able—scarcely presentable—male creature. Bnt, look, 
what is that, she had under her shawl? A guitar!” 

‘Yes, it is indeed. Ah, she brings it forth—enchant- 
ress, if you only knew that you had other audience besides 
the mountains and the waves—” 

“Let us see if—” 

‘** Will you be silent?” 

‘** Hush!” 


CHAPTER II. 
WITHIN SIX WEBRKS. 

Just as the boat came opposite the plateau, the young 
widow drew off her black gloves, and her snowy white fin- 
gers wandered over the strings of the guitar, in sad, touch- 
ing chords, . 

Then she.ran her large, melancholy eyes along the banks, 


and as no human being was to be seen, she opened her 


beautiful coral lips, and sang, in a full and melodious 
voice, some verses of a pathetic old ballad,'in which the 
lover tries to forget, in poetry, the grief into which the 
faithlessness and desertion of her beloved have plunged 
her. 

Long after the boat had disappeared, snd the song had 
died away, in their mind’s eye tho young men saw a mass 
of fair ringlets peeping from beneath a black lace bonnet, 
- their ears retained as long the tones of this tender 
ament, 


‘*] will try if I can find an opportunity of speaking to 
her,” said the rector, with emotion. 

‘‘T am firmly determined to see her and to speak to her,” 
cried Victor, impetuously. And,” he added, with unblush- 
ing confidence, *‘ I will win her, for though I have beheld 
her but ten minutes, I am in love with her; not like a fool, 
as they say in the language of the present day, but as a 
knight of the times of yore, who would have fought with 


a dragon in order to have gained the treasure which he 


guarded.” 
“Very grand, but softly, softly, I am not exactly a 
dragon yet.” 
‘‘ Nonsense,” exclaimed Victor, intérrupting his brother. 
‘‘ With all your philosophy and phlegmatic godliness it is 


not possible for you to comprehend love of this description. 


Besides, you must be aware, if we were rivals, that—” | 
‘You are as vain as ever. But I have also my vanity, 


and let me tell you I see no reason why it should knock 
under.” ; 


But with respect to this pretty lit- 
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THE BROTHERS’ BET. 


“*You can do just as you please with your feelings, they 
obey you, and you govern them as yourself, according to 
forms and reason; but I cannot govern mine, and I declare 
to you that this woman with whom yon yourself have but 


_ just filled my imagination, quickly though she has taken 


possession of it, will remain forever in my heart.” 

“But,” replied the rector, ‘‘suppose I also thought of 
taking the trouble to win this mysterious widow; how can 
you fancy that I would give in without a struggle? No, 
no, my dear Victor, your boldness amuses me, and pro- 
vokes me to cut you out.” 

~ “ Well, then, let each of us try for himself.” 

“*So be it; we start on equal grounds. Let me see, I 
have very nearly two months befcre me.” 

‘** But I have not more than two weeks; the affair must 
be decided within that time,” said Victor. 

Edwin smiled dubiously. ’ 

“‘T tell you,” continued his brother, ‘‘it must be de- 
cided. Shall we bet? Before six weeks are at an end this 
enchanting being shall have determined to live for—” 

“For you?” 

“¢ Yes, for me.” 

“‘You will lose, and I shall do my best to prove it to 
you.” 

**Do what you please. A voice within me whispers to 
me to be comforted. She will not resist me, because Cupid 
himself will incline her toward me.” 

~The rector smiled again in the same quiet, compas- 
sionate manner, which is so exasperating to sanguine dis- 
positions. ; 

**Oh, how I hate that smile of yours!” cried Victor. 
“Tt is'a kind of poisoned weapon, which. your stolid, 
prosaic persons make use of merely to have the pleasure of 
wounding and annoying others.” 

** You are becoming quite foolish, dear Victor; it is ab- 
surd to think of betting upon the possession of a woman 
of whom you know literally nothing.” 

“Do I oe nothing of her?” 

** Almost as good as nothing.” 

‘“*7 know .enough to awaken a lively feeling in her 
favor.” 

*¢ Ah, indeed.” 

*«She is as beautiful as the most lovely of God’s angels.” 

“‘ Whom you haye seen, I presume?” 

“‘Pure and sacred as the sigh of devotion which the ar- 
tist consecrated to the Madonna of his dreams.” 

** Ah, now you are going on capitally.” 

‘«She suffers, she is unhappy, and ahs weeps; charming 


-ereature, alone with your gricf and your recollections, 
should you be left to pine forev :r?” 


«* But have the goodness not to forget that she wishes to 
be alone with her grief and her recollections, that she has 
escaped from the city, from friends, from sympathy, to 
hide herself in this out-oi-the-way corner, which, during 
the life-time of her husband, she never visited.” 

“© That she does => is a further proof of her worth. But 
no sorrow can last forever, and it is time that this one were 
moderated.” 

“Well, let it be as you wish! You fix six weeks, I 
say two months; and if at the end of your period there ap- 
pears to be any chance of your succeeding, I will willi- gly 
give up my pretensions. If, on the contrary, at the c’ se 
of the six weeks, you have progressed no farther than I, 


‘then you must give up all claims, and leave the field 


to me.” 
** 4 la bonne heure, | am contented.” 
Victor held out his hand, and the rector clasped it, 
And between them thus the matter was settled. 


- OHAPTER IIL 
AT HOME, 


3 AN hour later the two brothers entered their mother’s 
howe 


Mrs. Gertrude Wallenburg, the widow of a landed pro- 
prietor, who had left her a comfortable little fortune, was 
a lady who certainly could lay claims to being nothing 
more than a good-hearted, sensible woman, and a most 
excellent mother. ft 


Through her care and management her sons had received 
a superior education, and if by her exertions she could 
now have procured for each a rich and beautiful wife, she 
would have been only too glad. 

“Do you know what piece of news I have heard, my 
dear boys?” she said, as soon as she perceived the two young 
men. 

«That rye has risen in price, I suppose, dear mother,” 
answered the rector, as he gayly drew his mother’s hand 
from her sewing, and folded it in his own. 

**Oh, no, my thoughts are farfrom my rye at presensj 
besides, 'Tonere has not yet come back from the town.” 

“Well, then, what may it be?” 

““You must know that the widow, the lady who lives at 
Tysselvik, yonder—but gracious! my dear Victor,” ex- 
claimed the worthy dame, interrupting herself, ‘* you look 
so red, and so strange, I verily believe you have got the 
fever.” 

“* Yes, dear mother, he looks very ill, does he not?” said 
Edwin, ill-naturedly. . ‘‘ But do not be afraid, it is merely 
the heat which has sent the blood mounting to his head.” 

“‘My dear, kind mother, do not listen to this nonsense. 
[am not unwell, but I shall become so from curiosity if 
you do not immediately tell me all you know about the 
widow.” 

‘“‘ That kind of curiosity does not hurt the health, my 
child,” said Mrs. Wallenberg, smiling, as, with maternal 
pride, she gazed from one son to the other. ‘‘Are you not 
curious too, Edwin?” she added. 

‘*Oh, I shall be most happy to hear a little picuce of 
gossip, for nothing you would tell coul4 Le il-naturedly 
meant.” 

** Well, then, you shall hear, Mrs. Norlin, of Kumlaby, 
was here this afternoon, she had the whole affair from the 
fountain-head itself.” 

‘*The whole affair!” repeated the young men. 


* Yes, Mrs. Norlin’s aunt has a cousin residing in C—. 


oping.” 

‘‘ Dear mother, in Heayen’s name pass over every thing 
that does not refer to the subject in question.” 

‘Very well, you impatient creatures, I will not beantify 
ny story in the least. In plain language, then, our beau- 
Pal little widow was forced, for the sake of his pitiful 
zold, to marry a certain Bendelvyik, a man in business, 
vho, however, possessed large properties in different parts 
of the country, but the day on which she was led to the 
alter she nearly lost her reason.” 

** Ah, ah!’ said Victor, as he and his brother exchanged 
a significant look. ‘‘Soshe also stands in the romantic 
light of a sacrifice; it is to be oped that it won’t come 
out at last that it isa lover, and not a husband that she 1s 
lamenting.” , 

‘*No, no,” cried the mother eagerly, ‘‘ her grief is really 
for her husband.” 

“Is that certain ?” 

‘* Perfectly so. ‘They were married four years; im the 
first two years their behavior was so cold toward each other 
that every one wondered how they could bear such an ex- 
istence, but in the third year, without any one being able 
to discover the cause, a great change took place. The lady 
was like a transformed person, so also the gentleman; ten- 
derness and friendship grew up between them, and this 
happy state of affairs lasted until his death.” 

‘* What then happened?” asked Victor. ihe 

“'Then—lI have this from the same source—her grief at 
his loss had nearly caused her a severe illness, and in order 
to escape the vain consolation of her friends, she withdrew 


here, to this secluded spot, where, if you, my.children,. 
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had not by chance come, she would not have seen a single 
male being.” 

** Yes, but what is the good of seeing presentable male 
beings, if she obstinately persists in her sorrow?” suggested 
Edwin. “It is now nearly eight or nine months since she 
became a widow.” 

‘She might be allowed to mourn a year.” 

“* But what of her lover?” 

‘* About twelve months after she became a wife,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Wallenberg, ‘‘ he engaged himself to another 

irl, and is doubtless long since married.” 

“What a despicable fellow to be able to forget such a 
splendid woman!’ murmured Victor. 

‘<'You speak as if you had seen her,” said the mother; 
“have you done so?” 

‘* This afternoon for the first time.” 

** Did she also see you?” 

“*No, she saw neither of us. Edwin and I were to- 
ether; but Edwin, who always comes in for every piece of 
uck, has seen her also in church!” 

“‘ Very true: we sat opposite to her, and she twice fixed 

her eyes upon him.” 

«Doubtless mere chance,” muttered Victor, unintention- 
ally betraying his annoyance, as he left the room. 

“Victor already regards you with some bitterness. Avoid 
rivalship, my children, it produces evil consequences.” 

“Oh, no, mother, not with our peaceful dispositions— 
but to which of us two would you give your best wishes?” 

‘*'To neither.” 

** How so?” 

‘* Tf you both wish the same thing, which both could not 
obtain, I should wish that you were both obliged to give it 
up. lIcould not bring my heart to see the one suffer for 
the other.” 

“You decide as a good mother ought to decide; how- 
ever, I think that we shall not trouble you much about mak- 
ing a choice.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE FIRST STRUGGLE, 


“‘T say, in the onset, shall we commence operations jn 
common, or do you consider it best each to act for him- 
self?” With these words Edwin entered his brother’s 
room, which adjoined his own, but, having arrived before 
the bed,’and finding it vacant, he made a face which evi- 
dently meant: 

“* Ah, well, the question is already decided—good luck 
to you, poor Simpleton!” 

he rector then returned to his chamber, lighted a cigar, 
and began to ponder over the folly of the bet they had 
made. This, however, only had the effect of exciting him 
to meditate farther how he should set about to gain an ad- 
vantage over his brother in this very affair. It was a mat- 
ter that deserved serious consideration. 
* x *k i * * 


Victor, who could seldom be accused of wasting much of 
his time in reflections, (‘‘ what was the use,” he said, ‘‘ of 
fatiguing one’s self unnecessarily,”) had been roaming 
about the lanes and by-ways ever since sunrise. But it 
must be remarked that these lanes and by-ways did not 
skirt his mother’s property; no, they were in the immediate 
vicinity of the ugly, solitary, almost gloomy 'T'ysselvik, 
which was situated about half a Swedish mile from the 
pretty little estate, Elfheim, that belonged to Mrs. Wallen- 


THE BROTHERS' 


BET. 
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‘‘ How is it possible that she can live here?” said Victor 
to himself. ‘‘A stormy autumn evening would cost her 
her life.” 

He walked on further, stood still, then turned round. 

‘It would be confoundedly unlucky if I were seen; a 
person is exposed to view here from north, south, east and 
west. What an infernal spot for adventures of this sort! 
There is not a thing to suggest an appropriate subject for 
conversation.” 

He leaned against a leafless, withered birch-tree, and 
kept his eyes fixed upon the gloomy dwelling house, which 
contained his angel of light. At length he heard a rust- 
ling behind him. He started, and his vivid imagination 
had planned a whole chapter of his intended romance, 
before he could summon up courage to turn round. When, 
at length, he did venture to do so, he blushed scarlet in 
scorn at his own stupid fancy. 

It was only a little village boy, who was ravenously de- 
vouring a large piece of rye bread. 

“Does the bread taste good, youngster?” asked the 
young man, as he contemplated the lad’s joyous eyes, and 
the relish with which he seemed to be eating it. 

“Are you hungry, sir?” inquired the boy. 

“IT can not exactly say that Iam; but supposing I were, 
would you be willing to share your bread with me?” 

“Yes, sir, I’d spare you a little, a very little. If I am 
good, mother says, I shall go to heaven;-and the beautiful 
lady up yonder says I shall be good if I give a portion of 
what I have to him who is more hungry than myself.” 

“‘ Ye powers above,” thought Victor, ‘here I have al- 
most of itself the first threads to my future love affair; it 
merely depends now upon my keeping held of them, and 
cleverly making use of them.” 

“You are an excellent lad for remembering your moth- 
er’s exhortations so well; no doubt you will go to heaven, 
even for your good intentions.” 

‘Do you think so, sir?” 

With an excusable instinct the boy drew the delicious 
bread nearer to himself. ' 

‘* Yes, certainly; the parson will tell you, when you go 
to him for instruction, that the intention is as good as the 
act itself,” 

“Since I have had one good intention to-day, I will just 
take the road home across Sundsmo, or else I shall meet 
little Peter, who is always hungry.” ee 

Victor smiled at the boy’s quick appropriation of the 
idea he had suggested, but as he could not reconcile it to 
his conscience to inculcate Jesuitical feelings into the 
youthful mind of his future beloved protege, he hastily 
added: 

‘‘Those children are undoubtedly more sure of heaven 
who seek out others more hungry than themselves, and, 
unasked, share what they have with them.” 

“Yes, but little Peter eats such an enormous quantity. 
I should go like to bring mother a piece home.” 

‘© Look here!” Victor drew forth a shining silver dollar, 
‘‘What if you brought your mother this piece of money, 
eh?” 

The boy’s eyes sparkled, as he exclaimed, “ No wonder 
you were not hungry, sir!” : : 

‘Still, if I meet the pretty lady, to whom this estate 
belongs, I will tell her that you offered me some of your 
bread.” 

** Will you really, sir 

“Certainly, I will. Did you get that slice of bread 
to-day?” 

~y Tout now, sir.” 
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7? The dwelling-house on 'T'ysselvik was very bad; its un- ‘Were you at the house, bed ve 

a friendly aspect was not even relieved by a few gay shrubs. ‘No, the lady came past here.” te % 
Sri Every thing was cold-looking and dried up; the forest had ‘Ah; she went past? And has she returned?” re) 
a been eut down, the garden was covered with weeds, and the | « ‘‘ Oh no, she has not come back yet, she hadagreatdeal = 

ae only thing that gave the place a little life was a saw-mill, | more in the basket which she was carrying over her arm.” + = 
a the sound of which died away among the rocks that ex- Victor trembled for joy. . : Oi an ey 
4 a tended even thus far from the unfruitful shore, She must return; he had a chance of seeing her quite are # 


en 
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close. He felt very much tempted to bring forth another 
dollar, notwithstanding his purse was not overabundantly 
stocked. Happily the temptation did not last long; the 
boy had already jumped up, and ran off quickly to tell his 
mother what a piece of luck he had had. 

Meanwhile Victor was trying to think of a plan by which 
he might excuse his boldness for trespassing on a stran- 
ger’s property. 

A thousand ideas rushed through his mind; but, of 
course, none satisfactory to himself. A person could not 
well lose his way a mile anda half from his own home, 
nor could he pretend that he had fallen and broken his 
arm or leg*when he was quietly walking, and to be shoot- 
ing without a gun was quite as impossible, particularly 
upon another’s property. 

‘* Ah, dear me, how stupid I am!” at length he cried; 
‘*T will be going to the mill, I have something to order for 
my mother—the deuce, the mill lies in another direction, 
and er road is this, and this alone—it won’t do! I have it 
at last—I am a botanist—a botanist with all my heart and 


' soul; and I have been told—no, I recollect from my child- 


hood, that in this neighborhood a very rare plant flourishes, 


“no matter what; at this moment, I do declare, I cannot re- 


member a single Latin name!—never mind, it is much 
more polite to express one’s self in pure Swedish.” 

And forthwith he began, with the utmost eagerness 
and care, to seek under the bushes and stones, while in 
thought he continued his monologue. 


‘‘ Ah, so it goes with the man who possesses a proper 
confidence in himself. Fortune is never unfavorable to 
the bold. While you, good brother, are asleep or ponder- 
ing, I am forging the first wheel of my happiness!—and, 
by Jove, I believe that my skill is now about to be put to 
the test! Are those not her seraph feet which are pressing 
the leaves behind me?” 


If the young man had answered according to the truth, 


_ whieh he felt, he would have said no! so little did the trip- 


ping, and not particularly light, steps which he heard, cor- 
respond with those presumptively attributed to seraphs. 

** Are you seeking for anything, sir?’ asked at that mo- 
ment a yoice which made our lover shudder from head to 
foot, not from intense joy, but from deadly fright. 

Could the enchanting singer have such a harsh, such an 
every-day organ of speech, to use the mildest expression? 
And could a lady, who wished to fly the whole world, be 
capable of thus unceremoniously meeting him more than 
half way? With a feeling of constraint and aunoyance he 
turned round, but involuntarily uttered an exclamation of 
pleasure as he beheld before him a very pretty, tall woman, 
in adeep blue dress, green shawl, and red bonnet, whose 
whole deportment and behavior harmonized with the bad 


_ taste of her attire. 


**Have you seen me before?” she asked hastily, and with 
a selt-satisfied air; ‘‘since you seem so very pleased at my 
insignificant presence?” 

‘* Can one not also be pleased with the appearance of a 
person at first sight?” said Victor, in a tone which was 
meant to be flattering, although most probably he imme- 


‘diately began to feel symptoms of ill-humor at the miser- 


able failure of the plans upon which he had so prided him- 


| self. 


‘* But tell me, sir, what are you doing in this wilder- 


“ness?” recommenced the damsel, smiling. 


**T am studying botany.” : 

** Ah, indeed; T also know something of that nonsensical 
botany; but I find it horribly tiresome, for the sake of a 
few blades of grass, to go poking about in marshes and 
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‘*You are merely living in this neighborhood for the 
present, I presume,” said Victor. 

‘Only as long as it pleases me. In such a dismal, 
wretched place, I certainly won’t remain long. One really 
is buried alive here.” 

“Tf I may venture to take such liberty, might I ask to 
whom I have the pleasure of speaking? My name is Wal- 
lenberg; my mother lives not far from here.” 

“ Ah, so you are the District Judge,” said the young 
lady, with an extraordinary nod. ‘ i seen the rector 
already in church, although I think I was not so fortunate 
as to attract his attention ” 

«That can hardly have been the case.” 

‘* No, really?” 

‘* But,” satd Victor, who instantly perceived that, with 
his fair companion, delicacy would be looked upon as 
a fault, rather than a virtue, ‘‘ but you have not yet been 
pleased to favor me with an answer to the question I made 
bold to put you.” 

“* Ah, by-the-by, who lam? Well, I am the companion 
and waiting-maid to the Widow Bendelvik, who has taken 
it into her head to weep for her husband in retirement.” 

‘* Ah—” Victor began, but instantly checked himself. 

“Tam called Sophie Tolander, Ma’amselle Tolander, of 
Jonkoping. My father belongs to the court of justice.” 

“I can not recollect having heard the name there.” 

“* He is the oldest Inspector.” 

‘‘ That is another thing, ma’amselle, then I know him 
very well.” 

“* Now, that is funny. 
with each other.” 

‘* How long is it since you have been absent from home, 
Ma’amselle Tolander, if 1 may venture to ask?” 

‘* It is little more than a year since I was recommended 
to Mrs. Bendelvik. I should not have remained with her 
after her husband’s death, if she had not entreated me so 
earnestly to accompany her here. 1am not made of stone, 
not I, when people appeal to my heart!” 

‘*‘ What admirable feelings! So the young widow is yery 
unhappy?” 

‘She is quite foolish. But I dare not stop longer at 
present; this is her hour for coming home. If you will 
take a walk here to-morrow, perhaps, when I am yisiting 
my lady’s poor people, we might meet.” 

Victor was in despair at the prospect of this unexpected 
adventure. 

Of course, through Ma’amselle Sophie Tolander, he 
could gain information respecting his future bride; but it 
mgt as indubitably come to her knowledge, that he had 
had a kind of meeting with her waiting-maid, and such a 
discovery could not possibly tell in his favor. Yet it would 
not do to offend Ma’amselle Sophie. 

“Lord bless me, sir, I declare oe are reflecting what 
answer to give me. Pray donot take the trouble to come 
if it is not convenient to you. ‘To be sure it is rather tire- 
some to be always alone, but I have no wish to be intrusive. 
Good-morning, sir botanist, much luck to you.” 

‘‘ Heigh, ma’amselle, I did not say—” 

‘*Your humble servant,” said Ma’amselle Sophie, as she 
let down her veil, shoved back her bonnet a little, and held 
her nose grandly in the air. : 

“I merely wished to remark, ma’amselle, that I have 
ide po my brother to go out shooting with him, but I 

ope to return in time to profit by so agreeable a meeting.” 

** As you please, sir; however, by-the-by, it can make 
no difference to me, for I just remember that to-morrow is 
one of the evenings that my lady goes out rowing, and on 
those occasions she is in such a state of feverish excitement 


We may then claim acquaintance 


4 woods. Have you been long in this neighborhood?” ~ the whole day, that I can not leave the house a minute.” 
| ee Only a few days.” * In return for this valuable piece of news, Victor lauded 
Pe sae ‘*T can’t say the same, to my sorrow; I have dragged out | Ma’amselle Sophie’s kind-heartedness in remaining at 
a weary month here already.” home, and assured her that he would not for the world in- 
— ' , * Ah, so you are a stran er?” ; terfere with this amiable feeling. He then bowed grace- 
~ yf _ -* ¥es, the Lord be thanked! that is some consolation!” | fully, and hastened away, turning a deaf ear to Ma’amselle 
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Sophie’s fear that she might meet with some mischievous 
cattle on her road. 

“‘Curse it,” muttered the young man, ‘‘ this thread is 
snapped far too quickly. ‘The guardian angel of the poor 
boy was not my guardian angel.” 


CHAPTER V. 


THE BROTHERS COMPARE NOTES. 


WHEN the young lawyer returned home he expected to 
find Edwin at breakfast with his mother, but the rector 
was nowhere to be seen, nor did he make his appearance 
until the forenoon. . 

The brothers were scarcely alone, when Victor, with the 
impatience and eagerness of a child, began telling Edwin 

what a great start he had got of him. 
“« How so?” asked the rector, with his usual calmness. 
“‘ Hear me first, and then ask.  ‘l’o begin with the cham- 


a bermaid has been the custom pretty nearly since the heathen 
- times.” 
‘*But assuredly it would have been better if you had 
managed to begin with the heroine herself.” 
. Victor, who had commenced in rather a boastful manner, 
1 answered somewhat dejectedly: 
ae ‘* Of course, but good fortune does not fall into one’s lap 
© without pains and trouble.” 
, “* Not with you, perhaps, but with me it does.” 
am «* What do you mean?” ; 
*‘That I have not only seen our widow, but that I have 
spoken to her, and that I have not only spoken to her, but 
that I have also held her hand, while she crossed the nar- 
row bridge, which leads over the brook in the woods.” 
** You abominable fellow, you—but why should I be an- 
7 noyed? When a person is inventing a story, it is easy 
enough to embellish. I, on the contrary, who have met 
Ta with realities, need not embellish.” 
b “‘Tf you do not believe my words, let proofs satisfy you. 
‘ What do you say to this?” 
a “Ah, you have found a pocket-handkerchief with the 
name ‘ Mathilde’ marked on it!” 
«© An excellent pretext, is it not,” replied the rector, “‘ to 
f wait upon her to-morrow?” 
“* No, it is impossible; it is absolutely impossible. Where, 
when, or how, could you have seen her?” 
ie. The rector smiled. 
- *<Tf,” continued Victor, ‘‘it really be true, it is beneath 


ou to make use of such a pretext.” 
. “‘T have to thank my dear philosophy for this good 
SS turn.” 
/ * © Explain yourself.” 
*‘T had been lying down reading my ‘ Heine,’ in that 
part of the wood, you know, where the brook divides our 


a property from the T'ysselvik estate, but I had just put aside 
ue the volume to seek among the trees a name, which I had 
“4g once cut in the bark of a birch-tree.” 

ees “© Ah, I remember all about it; you did it at the time 
aah: when you were in love with our pretty little cousin Hilda.” 


*“Whom I have never seen since then. That is a re- 


os * -* : ye 99 
et? miniscence of my happy school-days. 

ag **Go on, can’t you?” 

a , ‘* Well, I was just standing, wondering at Hilda’s and 
c< my name being still so fresh-looking, when between the 
a, foliage and branches of the trees, I beheld a little black elf 
=i gliding along, and—would you believe it—remain presently 
7% stationary before my open book?” . 

‘This is enough to drive a man mad. What had you 
ae done to deserve such a piece of luck?” 
a _ * Console yourself with the old saying, that the goddess 


of fortune is blind.” 


Se ‘‘ Spare me your hackneyed school phrases.. Did she 


De, 4 take yp the book?” 
bar | ** Yes, to be sure she did, and she even began to glance 
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through it, in evident wonder how it had found its way 
there.” 

** And, of course, you did not let her wonder long in 
vain,” 

“Certainly not, but I did not rush forward, as you, 
doubtless, in your eagerness would have done, I drew near 
modestly, and at the same time with a thoughtful air, 
which spared her all embarrassment. 

«We are neighbors, madam,’ I said, quietly, indeed 
with indifference rather than eagerness; ‘permit me as 
such to ask, if my library could not assist to while away an 
hour now and then for you. Ihave brought some good 
books with me into the country, of a lighter class than the 
one yonder, and I shall be delighted to put them at your 
disposal.’ ” 

** And she condescended to answer your impudence?” 

“‘Impudence, do you call it? She judged my words 
very differently, for she answered with much grace, and 
with a voice—the sweetness of which cannot be described: 

***T shall have much pleasure in profiting by an offer 
which has been made to me with so much frankness.’ ” 

‘© Oh, this is too much, too much!” cried Victor. 
alas, have not got a single book with me, except—” 

‘“Your beloved Paul de Kock; might you not—” 

‘** Silence; will you be silent, 1 say! But wait a bit, I 
shall also find my opportunity!” 

‘* While you are thinking the matter over, I will finish 
my story, with your permission.” 

‘Yes, let us hear the end of it.” 

‘<<< Tf you will allow me to send you a list of the works I 
have at your command’—observe, I said send—‘ you can 
then mark those works which you care to read.’ ” 

«<< That will not be necessary,’ she answered, ‘ I leave the 
choice to you, Mr. Wallenberg.’ ” 

“« «Mr. Wallenberg’—I now distinctly perceive that you 
are romancing.” 

‘‘ Not a word of untruth have I spoken; she wished to 


sey 
, 


show, in a delicate manner, that she knew me.” ty! 


“ And it was a want of politeness on your part to force 
her to this delicacy, by not presenting yourself. Well, 
and has she consented to your paying her a visit?” 

‘‘She said nothing further than what I have told you, 
and the last sentence she uttered as she bowed adieu, and 
stepped toward the bridge.” 

‘* And fate threw this opportunity in your way !” 

“«Good-breeding demanded that I should hasten forward 
and assist her across. Accordingly, in the most quiet, un- 
assuming manner, I offered her my hand.” 

‘‘ Now for the history of the pocket-handkerehief.” 

‘‘Which is simple, that she left it lying by the book. 
And if I had run after her with it, it would haye appeared 
very like intrusion.” 

Victor answered nothing; his good-temper had flown, 
and although he would willingly have asked his brother a 
thousand questions about her appearance and her manners, 
he did not ask him one. 

“Tt was evident that Edwin would have been charmed 
te haye related all the particulars which were connected 
with his little adventure, but Victor, even though he was 
punishing himself, was comforted that Edwin had not an 
opportunity of boasting further of his success. 

ut we will now leave the brothers, and next pay the 
young widow herself a visit. 


Sa 


CHAPTER VI. 
A WIDOW’S soRROW. 


Iw a large room, not hung with black, it is true, but 
with dark hangings and drawn curtains, sat the mistress — 
of 'Tysselvik, leaning against the carved back of an old — 
ebony arm chair. By 

The young lady, who, as we are aware, was called. 
Mathilde, was, on nearer inspection, very lovely indeed, | 
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and the expression of suffering, or rather a painful longing 
which pervaded her countenance, lent to each feature a 
peculiar interest; still one could not behold this intellectu- 
al face, without wishing that its shade of anxious sadness 
might be removed. 


Mathilde was not occupied with a piece of elegant em- 
broidery, or any light work which might have diverted her 
thoughts. One hand played mechanically with the tassels 
at the arm of the chair; the other grasped an antiquated- 
looking gold heart covered with quaint figures, the upper 
part forming the lock to the lower. 

Perhaps it was this ornamental heart which the gossips 
had honored with the name of her husband's heart. 

But whether Mathilde had grieved, or still grieved little 

or much, this heart, at least, appeared to be a trinket of 
the highest worth to her, for she carried it to her lips over 
and over with almost passionate yehemence, and soon her 
tears began to fall upon its dim flowers and leaves. 
‘ Bnt not content with giving this proof of tenderness to 
the outer treasure, she presently opened the heart, and 
took a lock of light hair out of it, which, without doubt, 
was her most_bitter and her most cherished remembrance, 
for now-the young wife’s tears increased to passionate sob- 
bing, that did not cease until the door of the ante-chamber 
was softly opened, when instantly the hair was returned 
to its locket, and the heart itself was deposited in a little 
silver box. 


It was Ma’amselle Sophie whose entry had disturbed 
her mistress’s solitude. ‘ 

*« My gracious, how strange itis that you can endure to 
gay so long!” exclaimed Sophie. 

athilde seemed to pay no attention to the interruption. 

“Tf I ery only half an hour,” Sophie continued, ‘‘ I am 
perfectly miserable, and look frightful; but you, madame, 
might weep the whole day, and still be as beautiful as 
ever.” 

“Sophie,” said the young widow, in a tone which stop- 
ped all further flattery, ‘‘I think you would dowell to re- 
member what I have told you.” 


** Lor, ma’am, I am quite aware that you will not listen 
to a single word of truth from such an insignificant individ- 
ual as sae considered to be; nor would it be of any par- 
ticular consequence how one looked in this dreary wilder- 
ness, if it were not now a little less solitary than it was 
when we first came into this neighborhood.” 

**What do you mean?” 

‘* Nothing more than that there are actually human be- 
ings here.” 

‘“*So there always have been.” 

“To be sure, but only of a certain class.” 

** And now?” 

** Now, a new sort has come. . Yesterday morning I met 
a young man, who is so handsome, oh, so handsome, that 

_he exactly resembled a sugar-angel. Madame has doubtless 
seen such angels, they are generally exhibited in the con- 
fectioners’ shops at Christmas-time.” 

“Is he fair?” asked the young widow, and a faint rose- 
tint spread over her pale cheeks. 7 

** No, he is as dark as an Italian, and sucha pair of 
‘eyes he has, you can not imagine how fine they are!” 

‘*Tam ata loss to know why you trouble me with all this 
nonsense—what does it signify to me how a stranger 
looks?” 

“But, madame, I assure you—” 

** Be silent, and spare me in future the discoveries you 
may make.” 

** My patience! of course I will be silent, and not forget 
who Iam; but I thought it was agreed, ma’am, when you 

persuaded me to accompany you into this wilderness, that 
T should be more of a companion than a waiting-maid?” 
_ “And so you shall be when I feel inclined for society; 
as soon as that time comes, I will tell you.” ; 
The mistress made a motion with her hand, and without 
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venturing to utter another word, Ma’amselle Sophie took 
her departure. 

When Mathilde was again alone, she knelt down upon:a 
black velvet cushion, placed before the sofa. Her eyes 
were fixed upon a portrait, which was hung above the sofa. 
It was the likeness of her husband. Had Mathilde been a 
Catholic, and the picture the image of a saint, she could 
not have prayed more deyoutly than she now appeared to 
be doing; but whether her prayer was for a speedy reunion 
with the original of the picture, or whether it referred: to 
another object of interest, we are quite unable to decide. 
This, however, is certain, that the young widow’s tears 
more resembled convulsive despair, than the quiet, earnest 
sorrow which consoles itself with the hope of, ere long, 
rejoining the departed one in heaven. . 

She was doomed to be again soon disturbed in the out- 
pourings of her grief. 

Sophie presented herself once more, and answered her 
mistress’s angry looks with the news that the rector, Mr. 
Wallenberg, sought her permission to pay her a visit. 

First an expression of impatience, which was not partic- 
ularly flattering to the young rector, and then an expres- 
sion of contentment passed over Mathilde’s lovely counten- 
ance.’ Finally, having regained her composure, she an- 
swered, 

‘Ask the rector to have the goodness to step into the 
drawing-room, I will be with him immediately:” 


CHAPTER VII. 
COMFORTER NO. Tf. 


TEN minutes later our widow entered the drawing-room, 
but she had very nearly retreated*on beholding a dark- 
complexioned young man, with sparkling eyes, and confi- 
dent air, instead of her acquaintance of yesterday, the 
thoughtful, modest rector. 

** Surely my waiting-maid did not hear the right name, 
or, perhaps, | misunderstood her; I thought that she an- 
nounced the rector, Mr. Wallenborg.” 

**She did as she was requested to do. Since his name 
was so fortunate as to be known to you, I ventured to as- 
sume it on presenting myself to you, but 1 must introduce 
myself to you as the District Judge, Wallenberg, your old 
neighbor, and obedient servant.” 

Mathilde bowed her charming head gravely but grace- 
fully, then she said, as she took a seat: 

‘* Pray be seated, sir, and impart to me your errand! I 
have only a few minutes at your disposal.” 

‘‘ A few minutes,” repeated Victor, nota bena, to him- 
self—‘‘ may all good spirits stand by me, that I may make 
some way with this beautiful prize before Edwin comes 
sailing in to betray me as an impostor.”’ . 

The true state of the case was as follows: Victor had 
felt a strong temptation, like Jacob, to rob his brother 
Esau of his most precious blessing, therefore he had come 
while the good rector little dreamed of such a trick being 
played him, to obtain a legitimate right, namely, the right 
to pay the young widow a visit. Victor’s conscience did 
not trouble him for an instant. He considered that in 
love, as in any other conflict, every kind of stratagem was 
allowable. 

Meanwhile, it need scarcely be said, that his inward 
prayer did not hinder his lips from immediately beginning 
their office, which truly did not consist in silence. 

«My errand; I shall have the honor of mentioning it 
presently. Butif I might venture to entreat a favor, it 
would be that you would grant me ten minutes to speak of 
something else,” 

**] fancy, sir,” answered Mathilde, in a less cold than 
melancholy tone of voice, ‘since you are not a stranger 
here, that you can not be unacquainted with my position, 
and I had hoped that it would have inspired every one with 
sufficient respect to have checked all paltry curiosity.” 


-.® 


«* Ah, madame, you are too severe. Command me to go, 
condemn my boldness for presenting myself before you, but 
de not accuse me of paltry curiosity. That would be an 
impertinence toward you, and I never could be wanting in 
the respect in which your sex, your position, and above all, 
your present unprotected state, would inspire me, and 
every man of honor.” 

** Well, there is so much sincerity in your words, that it 
contradicts your behavior; but to give me a proof—” 

- Deihand a hundred if you please.” 

“*T shall content myself with one, 
to leave me, and never to return.” 

“* Never!” 

“*T live alone, sir, and wish to remain alone as long as I 
stay here.” 

“‘T shall obey. However, I must convince you—I owe 
it to my honor—that I have not come out of curiosity to 
see you, for—” 

Mathilde’s eyes looked inquiringly. 

‘* For I have already had that honor.” 

The young widow blushed, and cast an uneasy glance at 
the clock which hung in the room. 

**T annoy you, madame; I will resign my place to an envi- 
able individual. There only remains for me now humbly 
to beg your pardon for my intrusion, and to add. .. but 
I must not forget that I might again incur your anger by 
adding another word.” 

Mathilde turned slightly pale at Victor’s allusion to leay- 
ing the field open by his departure, and he had scarcely 
finished speaking when she said, with almost timid emo- 
tion: . 

“Sir, you just now requested ten minutes to speak of 
something else besides your brother’s errand. I grant you 
these ten minutes.” 

*¢ Thanks, a thousand thanks!” 

Victor, who had been standing all this time, now took a 
seat, at such a distance, however, from the widow, that 
even the most ill-natured eyes could haye seen nothing to 
find fault with. Otherwise his manners and whole appear- 
ance were more those of a man who wished to confer a 
favor, than a man who was bent upon gaining an advantage 
for himself. ; 

‘**T am waiting, sir.” 

The lovely Mathilde looked Satara interesting. 


Have the goodness 


** What Lintended to have added, madame, is this: You 
are in sorrow, you are alone, and you wish to be so. Well, 
I have determined, with or without your permission, to 
come to cheer you. Human beings are seldom so in love 
with their grief, that in certain moments they may not be 
influenced by other impressions, and thus diverted. Such 
a moment is now before you. You are astonished at my 
boldness in interfering in your affairs. You are wrong to 
think it boldness—but that is of no consequence, if only 
you are diverted.” 


“7 must confess that your originality, which one might 
almost be tempted to designate presumption, really does 
amuse me; but when I tell you that [can not permit vou 
to continue your entieayors any longer—” 

** If you permitted me to continue them, they would lose 
their worth; they would then become aduty. But I know 
you will not give such a permission, therefore, all my 
thoughts and endeavors confine themselves to convincing 
you that there exists a being who is disinterested enough 
to believe himself richly rewarded by the knowledge of hay- 
ing been useful to so charming a lady.” 

**Then you think—” 

**That, henceforth, in your solitude, my image will often 
dwell in your mind, that consequently your thoughts will 
be partially diverted—quite against your will, of course; 
but that, again, does not signify, if only your sad hours 
are somewhat cheered.” — 

“*You are exceedingly amiable to take all this trouble 
for a person totally unknown to you. But, as it is very 
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unlikely that we shall see each other soon again, I must 
tell you that—” f 

“Oh,” cried Victor, “‘I pray you do not profane your 
lips by making an assertion which is not quite the fact! 
Do not tell me that when I am gone I shall not oceupy 
your thoughts a single moment!” 

*‘T did not intend to say that; on the contrary, | am 
sure I shall think of you; but these thoughts, I can assure 
you, will never assume a romantic form, which doubtless, in 
secret, you imagine must be the consequence of your intro- 
ducing yourself here.” 

‘You are a good Christian, madam, I must say, to 
favor me with this warning before, to my knowledge, I 
have given you any cause for it,” answered our young 
judge, blushing deeply. 

‘* Yes, I hope I ama good Christian; but, above all, I 
am a straightforward person. If you choose to rush into 
an adventure, that is your own affair. I have warned you, 
and I add, that I shall never consider you in any other 
light than that of an extremely conceited, presumptuous 
young man.” 

23 You might, at least, have been pleased to say eccen- 
trie!” 

‘‘Then, at the expense of truth, I should have been 
pleased to have chosen a milder and more agreeable expres- 
sion. You are very peculiar, sir, because, notwithstanding 
your pretensions to being eccentric, there is not a particle 
of eccentricity about you.” 

‘Very goods madame, you have a right to look upon me 
as you please; I have a right to comfort myself with the 
certainty that you will not forget me.” 

‘<The ten minutes,” replied Mathilde, ‘‘ have been pro- 
longed to fifteen, therefore, I beg you to communicate as 
briefly as possible your real business.” 

** Ah, to be sure;—my brother’s errand.” : 

Just then Ma’amselle Sophie opened the door again and 
announced: 

“The rector, Mr. Wallenberg!” 

*¢ What now?” exclaimed Mathilde. 

<«'The devil!” muttered Victor to himself, * down goes 
my sun now; but still, I think it has done its work toler- 
ably;” while aloud he said, ‘‘ As Edwin is coming himself, 
I feel I am de trop ; I shall therefore take my departure.” 

And while the rector and his hostess were still exchang- 
ing the usual ceremonious bows and salutations, the young 
lawyer vanished from the scene, without paying the slight- 
est attention to the astonished glances cast at him by those 
he was leaving behind, more particularly by Mrs. Ben- 
delvik. : 


CHAPTER VIII. 
COMFORTER NO, II. 


Epwin WALLENBERG fixed his soft, thoughtful, deep — 


blue eyes upon the beautiful Mathilde, who cast down hers, 
and left it to her new guest to begin the conversation him- 
self. 
And he began it thus: j | 
‘‘T did not know that my brother had the pleasure of 
being acquainted with you, madame. If I had been aware 


ef it, I-would have begged him to have introduced me, for — 


I can scarcely believe that you remember an acquaintance 
of yesterday, who is so totally unworthy of your recol-. 
lection.” 

“Oh, sir, I have certainly not forgotten your kind 
promise to provide me with books! What, however, as- 
tonishes me is, that you appear to be ignorant of your 
brother’s visit, when he came on an errand from you.” 

‘* How—on an errand from me?” 

** Yes, certainly.” 

‘‘There must surely be some mistake, 
rector, slightly frowning. 

‘‘Not:the slightest mistake! He even had himself an- 
nounced by your name.” 


oP] 


answered the 


‘ 


| 
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- you again?’ 
<e ce 
caw F 


< 


fit ‘ 
come from my heart, and you will not surely let me say 
them in vain,” 


’ 


“Might Lask what was the business with which I en- 
trusted him?” 

“He did not get so far as to disclose it,” replied Mrs. 
Bendelvik, ‘‘ because, as he declared, your entrance rendered 
it unnecessary.” 

“‘T really do not know, dear madame, how I am to ex- 
culpate my brother’s boldness. The only excuse to be 
found for it is, I might almost say, the childish frivolity 
of his character. There is no evil in him, he is a good- 


_ natured simpleton, nothing more,” 


> 


“He is yery engaging,” answered Mathilde, artlessly: 
‘‘and he did not utter a word in disparagement of your 
character,” 

“| feel the extent-of this mild reproof, but even though 
it should lower me in the eyes of those who do not know 
me, I must still repeat that my brother is a goed-natured 
simpleton, whom I, however, love too much to be long 
angry with for the trick he has played me.” 

“* Ah, so he has played you a trick?” 

_. “That he has indeed. I told him of my having acci- 
dentally met you, and he repays my confidence by present- 
ing himself to you without my knowledge.” 

‘That is really very disagreeable, and it sincerely 
grieves me to have been the object of a conversation 


_ that” 


. the subject, will you 
a7 


’ 


“Contained nota single ‘syllable that could displease 
you in the most remote degree. But, madame, to change 
permit me to show you a small cata- 
logue of my library?’ 

» “Thank you very much; I shall, as you ae Saatig mark 
the names of those works which I should like to read, and 
then return it to you.” 

‘* Which is as muchas to say that my brother’s incon- 
siderate behavior falls back upon me. ‘You dg not deign 
to let me hope that I might assist you in your choice, or 
now and then come, and by conversing about what you 
have read, enliyen your solitude.” 

** The last is quite impossible.” 

*<Tmpossible!’ 

*“ Yes, because in the first place, on reflection, I think 
that the visits of a gentleman might give occassion for 

ene. 
__ “What, here in this humdrum neighborhood?” said 
Edwin. ; 
' ©You must acknowled e, Mr. Wallenberg, that wher- 
ever she may be, it is the duty of every unprotected young 
woman to be reserved.” 
“Certainly, but in your situation, madame, tt.ere is no 
necessity, for such reserve.” : 
“No matter, my own féclings of what is right must 
decide for me.” 

_ “Say, rather, your aversion to the importunate atten- 

tions of a stranger.” 
' Mathilde smiled sadly. 
“Believe me; Mr. Wallenberg, I would not even allow 
an acquaintance to disturb my voluntary solitude.” 


~ | “Well, but there remains one point yet. You said ‘be- 


- intentions will remain unrewarded. 


cause in the first place? what is your other reason?” 

“It is this: I can positively assure you that your kind 
" I have no wish to 
change my present mode of life; an ardent desire to con- 


_ tinue it thus, gives to my days their only interest. What 


| now and then under 
} ang walks, I shall succeed.” 


‘is it that you wish, therefore?” 
“J wish to prove to you that you are not acting rightly. 
And if you will be so pore as to ‘permit me to meet you 
the open heavens, during your morn- 


_ “It iseyen more impossible for me to grant this,” per- 


| sisted Mathilde. 


“May I not then cherish the slightest. hope of seeing 


ur, in conelusion, permit me to say a few words which 


red |"3 
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‘* Ah, pray speak, command, I feel myself happy to be 
allowed to obey you.” 

‘It is not acommand, but a request I make. Forget 
me entirely, and neither force on me your attentions, nor 
yet your annoyance at your attentions. being declined.” 

‘*To forget. you, is, for the present moment, at least, 
notin my power, but to force any attention upon you, 
after you have so decidedly forbidden it, is, of course, out; 
of the question.” 

“‘T expected this answer, and since I have neither a 
brother nor a protector, who could thank you for the re- 
spect you have shown me, I do so myself most readily and 
sincerely.” 

“‘ And I,” answered the rector with emotion, ‘‘in taking 
my leave, beg your pardon, madame, for having, misled by 
2 iietidly intention, been wanting in that consideration 
whieh your position demands.” : 

‘“‘ Having thus spoken, he bowed low and respectfully, 
and was already at the door, when’ Mathilde—in, whose 
handsome countenance might be read a mixture of con- 
tentment and annoyance—stepped forward to detain him. 

“Mr. Wallenberg, I—that is to say, circumstances have, 
perhaps, wounded you—in future—” She stopped. 

“*Ah, so I may hope that—” 

** No, no; hope for nothing else but my gratitude. And 
if you really have respect for a poor widow, then—do not 
watch her steps,” 

This was said in a trembling voice, and if possible, with 
a yet more eloquent gesture, 

‘*Re-assure yourself, niadame, he who acts with the 
openness that I do, could never become a spy.” 

A deep blush covered Mathilde’s cheeks, and spread even - 
to her brow. 


‘“‘ Thanks!” she answered with a bright, charming look. 

Edwin felt. that this look almost penetrated his heart, 
but he withdrew without answering farther than by anoth- 
er still lower bow. 

For several minutes after the rector had disappeared, 
the young widow remained standing where she was, with 
her face buried in her hands. 

When she again raised her head, two large tears dimmed 
her eyes. 


‘“Ah, Father, Father in Heaven,” she whispered, ‘how 
will all this end? If I could, I would go away immedi- 
ately—go away immediately? no, no, I talk foolishly. 
How I suffer,” she added softly, as she laid her hand upon 
her agitated heart. ‘‘ Day and night this image is before 
me! My life is absorbed in one single thought, and I am 
terrified by every thing that might interfere with my fate 
and avert it. What have I done to these two men that 
they wish to force their solicitude wpon me? They will 
not be satisfied, at least not the one who; with such unpre- 
cedented boldness, wanted to compel me to think of him. 
Years back, perhaps, he might have succeeded but too 
well; now, on the contrary, oh, now all romantic adven- 
tures are out of the question for me.” 

But this last sentence had scarcely passed her lips, when 
her face became again suffused with burning blushes, not- 
withstanding she was now quite alone. A subdued sigh 
raised her slight muslin morning-dress. Then she sank 
into a lounging-chair, and hid her brow against its cush- 
ioned side. 

‘Did you ring, madame?” said Ma’amselle Sophie, at 
that moment stretching her inquisitive face inside the’ 
door, 

‘‘Why do you continually intrude upon me without be- 
ing called?” demanded the tormented mistress, with a look 
which plainly bespoke her displeasure. 

‘Good gracious; this is the way I am rewarded for my 
good intentions!” 

‘‘ Listen; since you have come in, I have an order to 
give you.” “a. 

é he order? Madame did not speak in such severe terms 
when [ received her promise to be her companion.” 
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‘“« May be not, because in those days you did not take 
liberties which were unbecoming to you.’ 

“¢ Yes, but—” 

‘* Be silent and listen. Once for all, I desire you not to 
receive either of these Mr. Wallenbergs, unless”—this was 
added in a drawling, almost angry tone—‘‘ unless I change 
my mind with respect to the solitude which at present best 
agrees with my wishes.” : 


CHAPTER IX. 
EXCHANGE OF LETTERS. 


On the following morning our youthful widow received 
two letters, one of which was quite thin and flexible, and 
was stuck under the envelope of the other. ° 

The first, ftom the rector, ran thus: 


“Drak MADAME:—You forbade me yesterday to visit 
you; Tobey. You forbade me to meet you during your 
walks; I obey. You forbade me to watch your steps in any 
way; I obey this also. 

“* But there was one thing which you forgot to include 
in your commands, namely, that I was not to write to you. 
- Hence I take advantage of this single expedient which you 
have left open to me. 

‘In the first place I entreat you most earnestly not to 
throw aside my letter, unread, and tenet that you will 
grant my request, I beseech you most humbly to read what 

have ventured to write with as much attention as it is 
possible for you to spare me. 
~ “In all I have seen you four times; in church, during 
one of your rows on the lake, during a walk in the wood; 
and lastly, yesterday, in your own house. 

‘*'To have seen a woman like you four times, has had the 
same effect as if I had seen another woman forty times. I 
love you, madame! Ah, for Heaven’s sake do not throw 
away my letter; you will presently see that this confession 
was necessary to justify my audacity. For you know love 
justifies every thing. 

“* Now, at least, you have a clear explanation of my be- 
havior, and be the consequences what they may, honor for- 
bids me to delay this explanation longer. 

“Then let me repeat it again. I love you. 

“But it is not a violent, it is not an extravagant, and 
still less is it amad love! On the contrary, it is the most 
respectful, the most patient and the most. yielding love, 
which ever man could have experienced for so perfect a 
being as yourself. 

““Since I have had the courage to confess this, which 
may probably damage my cause, as, strange to say, woman 
is most generally taken by storm, there remains yet for me 
to add, my respectful devotion, my deep sympathy in every 
thing that concerns you, are so far removed from selfish- 
ness, that during the banishment to which you have con- 
demned me, I suffer less for my own peculiar loss than I do 
for the consequences to you. 

“This may sound conceited, but, believe me, it is not 
so. Left to yourself, you will permit your grief—which is 
really unreasonable, since it is carried to such an extreme, 
totally to consume your life, and the ffower of your beauty. 
I do not mean outward beauty, for the form which God has 
bestowed upon your spirit is of too exalted a cast to be visi- 
bly change by any thing else than by time; but the flower 
of your inward beauty, the fresh and noble powers of your 
youth will decay, and a wasting of the mind will follow the 
melancholy, which at present consumes you. ‘Then listen 
tome. What I covet would be nothing for you to grant, 
and yet how unspeakably much for me to receive! 

** Allow me to see you sometimes, allow me to write to 
you now and then, and if you would highly reward my de- 
votion, occasionally send me an answer. 

‘* Never again, | assure you, shall the word love be men- 
tioned by me, either verbally or in writing, until you your- 


self—should that happy time ever arrive—permit it. I ~ 


ask to be to you a father, brother and friend. J know not 
if you have such—in the full meaning of the words. 

** And now I have finished. 

‘*May you look with charity upon my letter, for it is 
penned in a spirit of deep respect 

“‘ My brother has admitted his fault, and received par- 
don. hope that he will never again make use of my 
name in any step which might excite your displeasure. 

‘* Your most devoted admirer, friend, and servant, 


‘“ EDWIN WALLENBERG.” 


The other letter, from the lawyer, contained the follow- 
ing: 

‘“ MADAME:—As I fear you might possibly have forbade 
your waiting-maid to deliver a letter from me, I find my- 
self once more obliged to take advantage of my brother’s 
more fortunate star. 

‘‘From his manner and his short answers I conclude 
that you have dismissed him as well as myself; but he will 
venture to write—without doubt he will do so—and there- 
fore I have got this ready to slip into his envelope, which 
he generally closes very pueaibaaly. 

“‘T would not have made this miserable confession to 
you, but that I do not care that you should think that my 
esteemed brother had kindly afforded me his assistance; 
oh, no, he is no friend to any fellowship in certain matters. 
I, on the contrary, think it has its advantages at times, so 
I borrowed the letter from the messenger. If it was wrong, 
you must blame the dangerous doctrines of the present day, 
and not me. I have been misled, like many others. 

‘* After this preface which was due to the post, I shall 
continue with more composure. 

‘*Can you believe, madame, that I am writing this letter 
on my knees, not in a figurative sense, but in sober reality. 
I solemnly declare that at the present moment the world 
contains not a more penitent sinner than myself. 

‘‘ Ah, what anguish it is to have angered you! This 
anguish can only be compared to the depressing feeling of 
having desdeved your displeasure—perhaps even your con- 
tempt. . 

“IT might almost be tempted to look upon the visit 
which I was so bold as to pay you, and all that I said dur- 
ing it, as a feverish dream, if your displeasure, so severely 
expressed, did not convince me, sorely against my will, 
that 1 was guilty of these follies. 

“The only possible way, not to concitiate you, but to 
make my exclamations intelligible to you, is frankly to 
confess that I frequently resemble that unfortunate’ race 
called crack-brained. I took it into my poor head that I, 
fool though I be, was selected for your comforter. I could 
have sworn with the most sacred oaths, that I adore yon, 
not as an unattainable ideal, but as an eathly divinity, 
whom I would haye liked to have won at any price. 

** Alas, madame, that at least was a dream. When I 
awoke I recolleeted—what I always forget in my dreams— 
that for the last two years I have been engaged to my, 
cousin, a charming little girl of great merit. Oh, would 
not my dear, adored Bertha be enraged, if she suspected 
the follies of her intended. As a wife, however, should 
she ever hear of them, she shall learn that similar freaks 
are of little importance. 

“Forgive me, dear madame, for having troubled you 
with this confidential communication; you will surely not 
refuse this to me, when you reflect that the. course I am 
pursuing is the only one I could adopt to set your fears af 
rest with respect to my falling back into my unfortunate 
errors. 

‘* There remains only for me most solemnly to assure 
you that in visiting you nothing was further from my 
thoughts than to insult you. 
sex. 


No, pray, believe that all that I said sprung from 


the influence under which ID then found myself; andif 1 | 


How could I, who adore 
women, insult one of the most noble and excellent of her — 


~ 


» 


might crave so much—forgivé and forget my folly! Your 
repentant and devoted slave, 
“Victor WALLENBERG.” 


“P. $.—For the short time that I shall spend in my 
mother’s house; I shall consider if my duty to avoid you. 
I should blush with shame if I saw you again. Con- 
sequently this is as good as taking leave for life.” 


_ A few hours later the young widow dispatched two notes 
in answer to her different correspondents; to the rector she 
. wrote: 


“Sir: As I highly prize your frankness and delicacy, 
and approve of your sincerity, I hasten to give you as sin- 
cere and frank an answer. 

*« My life is bound ‘to him to whom I have sworn fidelity 
even unto death. Nothing will dissuade me from this. 

“It isin your power, however, to render me more miser- 
able than Iam, for if you do not cease to give me such 
plain proofs of your sympathy, I must quit the asylum 
which I have chosen. 
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‘MATHILDE BENDELVIK.” 
To the young lawyer she wrote the following: 


“Sir: I think I Have already told you that I consider 
you a very forward person; it is therofore unnecessary to 
repeat it. J ’pity your Bertha very much indeed.. 

** With respect to the farce in which you were pleased to 
assign me a part, I pardon you for two reasons: in the first 
place because you have shown sincere repentance, and 
secondly, because I wish to beg you todo me a great ser- 
vice. 

“Ride into town this evening, and fetch me from thence 
a letter, which ought to arrive to-day. If I can count up- 
on your kindness, I shall receive my letter to-morrow fore- 
noon, perhaps quite early, instead of to-morrow evening. 
I do not consider’ this a ver'y severe punishment for your 
delinquencies toward me. ‘© MATHILDE BENDELVIK.” 


When the young lady had sealed her letters, she contem- 
neg the last note with anexpression which might almost 

ave been called roguish, if her eyes had not retained 
their undeniable melancholy. 

«Thank Heaven for. this,idea,” said she to herself, ‘it 
will aoe me at. least seven hours of anxiety, for, dear 


though his beloved Bertha may be to him, the blockhead 
will be sure to ride half the night to do my bidding.” 
CHAPTER X. 
i, LETTER FROM THE. CITY. 


THE self-love of woman is certainly not all-seeing, but 
very often atolerably true prophet. Mathilde had said to 

_ herself, ‘‘ dear though his beloved Bertha may be to him, 

the blockhead will be sure to ride half the night to do my 

_| — bidding.” | 

_ |‘ Victor really did'ride’ the whole night; and he did 80 
with the more pleasure, becatise he really had a cousin 

called Bertha, a sister'to' the rector’s youthful flame, but 

this young lady was as ignorant: as the frivolous young 

} ,man himself, of any engagement existing between them. 

~ They had not seen each other for at least ten years, but the 

= = nar ed had taken it into his head that it would be a 

_ Splendid idea to pretend that he had a fiancee, it might re- 

_ assure the widow, and if he once stood on a good footing 

- with her, it would be'then ‘auite time enough to laugh 
- |§ over the joke. 

__ The person for the time being most discontented with 
his prospects, was naturally the tector, who happened to 
awake in the morning, just as Victor galloped into the 

_ court-yard; it might have been about five o’clock. 


] 
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| _. Edwin was not aware that his brother had gone away on 

| | horseback the evening before; he therefore acl himself to 

b G the trouble of enveloping himself in his ressing-gown, 

; : ‘ ‘ \ 
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and stretching his head out of the window to see who it 
was that had arrived so early, and in such haste. 

‘What does this mean?” muttered he. ‘‘ Victor is cov- 
ered with dust, as though he came. from—” 

Edwin proceeded no farther with his soliloquy, for with 
three springs the young lawyer was off his horse, and stand- . 
ing beneath his brother’s window, which was not at a great 3 
hight from the ground. | . 

‘“* Are you curious?” asked Victor, as he held up the let- aaa 
ter addressed to Mrs. Bendelvik. 

‘What is the meaning of this?” demanded Edwin, hold- De 
ing out his hand. 

‘Tt means that I am much more fortunate than you, in 
your security, imagine. ‘Tell me, have you also been en- 
trusted with a particular commission?” 

“‘You have not got that letter with her consent,” an- 
swered the rector, with a vehemence quite new to him. 


‘*So that’s your opinion?” j 

Now it was Victor who assumed an air of scorn. : 

‘Take care you do not carry your foolery a little too far. i: ee 
A letter—” 


“ Which one is requested to fetch by the most beautiful 
of the beautiful. What is more natural than that a man 
should. fetch it.” 

“You were requested, indeed!” The rector shrugged 
his shoulders disdainfully, 

“‘Poor brother, I respect your disbelief, it is very ex- 
cusable in your position.” ‘ 

_ “None of your nonsénse, Victor, How did you get that a 
letter?” 

‘* At the post-office in town.” 

‘‘ Ah, I understand; the postmaster sent it te you b 
chance. <A peasant lad of this neighborhood might as well 
have brought it.” 

‘‘ Without doubt, if Mrs. Bendelvik had written to this 

easant, and in the most condescending manner, begged 
is kind aid.” 

“Oh, indeed! So you mean to assert that she has writ- 
ten to you?” 

‘‘ Yes, certainly. The messenger who yesterday brought 
you the note that, seemed to afford you so much pleasure, 
had already delivered one for me.” 

‘‘ She wrote me an answer to a letter of mine, but you £9 
do not surely expect to make me believe that she thus un- 
ceremoniously began a correspondence with a man who had 
literally insulted her.” 

‘IT never said that she began the correspondence.” 

‘‘ What, have you been so bold—” awa 

‘“‘ Merely to slip a tiny scrap of paper within your roomy 
envelope,’ continued Victor, slyly.“ Remember, every 
thing is allowable in war and in love.” 

The rector became crimson. 

‘‘By heavens, you confer too great an honor upon meby 
always using my name as a shield!” = 

«« Would you wish me to provide myself with another?” 


“Of course.” Ret 
‘© Your wish is already gratified. I have found a most > re 
excellent shield, or, more properly speaking, a talisman.” 1. ae 
“¢ And what does that consist of?” > 
‘«That 1s my secret; you must be satisfied with the re- Ee. 
sult. You see it before you.” a 
‘“‘ But,” exclaimed Edwin, maliciously, “do you know a 
who this letter is from, which has delighted you so much ae 
to be permitted to fetch?” ‘a 
‘* What does that signify to me?” Ba 
«Suppose it were from another lover!” ees 


“What a confounded stupid idea!” 

‘* Nay, it is a capital idea of hers to get you to fetch it.” 

“To what black thoughts will envy not give rise!” cried 
Victor. ~ J 

“And,” retorted Edwin, “ how unreasonably blindis ~ Te 
simplicity, when coupled with selfishness!” eS 

‘“‘T care nothing for your hints respecting myself; but ~ 
you accuse the purest of women of an unworthy action.” 
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‘* Qh dear, no! merely an action which does honor to 
her wit.” 

**I tell you,”’ S gtergty the lawyer, ‘‘it would be an un- 
worthy action, if, just at this moment, when all the world 
fancies that she is mourning her husband’s loss, she did—” 

** Poor simpleton,” said Edwin, interrupting his brother, 
‘* would you think she deserved to be called unworthy if 
she listened to you,or.to me? Well, why may she not 
have listened to a third, who was sooner in the field than 
we were?” 

** You will never induce me to put faith in this abomin- 
able insinuation.” 

“You are becoming quite deranged. Why abominable?” 

‘* Enough; this young widow is undoubtedly a noble and 

ure-minded creature. I respect her as much as I love 
ier, and I will not insult her a minute longer by listening 
to you.’ 
x Well, well, I know nothing about her. Let us look at 
the address!” | 

“Yes, look at it. If you understand any thing of such 
matters you must perceive that this is a lady’s han writing; 
pens the very way the letter is folded betrays a woman’s 

and.’ 

**T must admit the truth of what you say.” 

“So you do seo that. Now farewell! I am off to Tys- 
selvik with this precious document.” 

“You surely won’t be such an idiot, nor so barefaced as 


_ to expect her to receive you at this hour of the morning!” 


“Oh, no, I merely intend to deliver the letter to the 
first trustworthy person who presents himself. My reward 
will come in its own good time.” 

* * * * * * 


It was half-past seven o’clock when the grated gate at 
Tysselvik was thrown open by a man-servant, for our cava- 
lier on horseback. 

Behind the jalousie of a window, the most outward rim 
of lace, belonging to a mourning cap, peeped forth—more 
was not visible. 

But another window was flung open with a loud noise, 
and Ma’amselle Sophie stretched forth her head in curl 
papers, and covered with a bright-colored silk handker- 


chief. 


** Bless me, Mr, Vietor Wallenberg, you here so early!” 
and the officious Ma’amselle Sophie, thinking it a sad pity 
that the young gentleman should be condemned merely to 
speak to the men-servants, hastened down stairs; not how- 
ever, before she had torn off her curl-papers and pushed 


_ back her long locks behind her ears, to fall in ringlets over 


her neck, 

Sophie was not quite pleased with the young lawyer, on 
account of the off-hand way in which he had received her 
favors; notwithstanding, however, it was a small diversion 
in this dead and alive place, to make another attempt. 
But, gracious, how indignant she became when she per- 
ceived the young man, while she was yet making the most 
awkward of all awkward courtesies, deliberately turn his 
horse, and, consequently, his own persun, in her very face. 

** This is pretty politeness, indeed. I thank you hum- 
bly, sir! But, stop, are you not going to speak to a soul, 
Mr. Wallenberg?” . 

“Oh, I have spoken to the lad already. However, have 
the goodness, ma’amselle, to take that ites there, which 
I received yesterday in town, and convey it immediately to 
Mrs. Bendelvik.” 

** Heavens above, there can be no such fearful hurry! 
Perhaps you will wait, sir, until I have taken it to her.” 

“‘Tt is not necessary, ma’amselle,” he cried, as he rode 
off in great haste. 

* * * * * * * 


What were the contents of this much-longed-for letter, 


_ we know not, but one thing is certain, that at least twenty 


times in the course of that day, the young widow’s eyes and 


. lips were animated with a smile, and one could easily ob- 


serve that this sunny smile came from her heart. 
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‘‘Tt is most cheerin 
so happy,” exclaimed 
her astonishment. 

Mathilde started at these words, and, wrapping herself 
again in the veil of her widow’s grief, looked like—a Niobe. 


and refreshing to see lookin 
a’amselle Sophie, unable to conce 


CHAPTER XI. 
CONFIDENTIAL BULLETINS. 


THREE days had passed since Victor had performed the 
character of postman, but still no reward had been heard 
of 


This was the more vexatious, because Edwin did not al- 
low his arrogance to fade from his memory, and continu- 
ally asked him, in the most spiteful tone of voice, if he 
would not soon be paying his respects to his beautiful lady 
love, or if he intended to wait at sa until she should be 
pleased to make use of him again as courier. 

‘“*Go to the devil with your absurd questions, and leave 
me in peace!” cried Victor, when, on the fourth morning 
of these most uncomfortable days, his patience was entirely 
exhausted. 

‘‘ Would you not like me first to tell you a piece of news 
which I have gathered while you dared not move from 
home for fear of missing some message from your inflexible 
one?” 

Victor pretended he did not hear. 

** Well, I will not trouble you. Besides, it is upon the 


‘whole too much generosity on i part to repeat to a rival 
? 


the reports which I have receive 

‘‘As you please, my dear fellow; I perceive, however, 
that you are just as dying to speak as I am to hear. Come, 
out with it—don’t be modest, pray!” 

** Hem!” 

‘* This little witch shall not disturb the good feeling be- 
tween us. In the solitude of this place, where no other 
diversion remains for us, we might at least speak of her.” 

‘* Well and good!” said Edwin. 

‘* But what is your source of information?” 

‘That is my secret,” replied the rector. 

‘‘ Which is more transparent than mine. I imagine that 
you have been silly enough toward yourself—nota bene—-to 
consent to the encouragements of my rejected siren.” 

‘* No matter; like the confidante in the comedy, she is 
exceedingly useful.” 

‘“‘ Ah,” cried Victor, ‘so you have let yourself down—” 

‘‘Like many greater men than I; by-the-by, I remember 
that you yourself once said it was the custom even among 
the ancient heathens to begin with the waiting-maid.” 

‘7 was not in earnest—but it’s all one; what have you 
learned ?” 

‘Well, listen; since our charmer received the letter you 
brought her, a secret joy has filled her, which she tries in 
vain to conceal from Sophie; still there seems to be a con- 
tradiction in the whole thing. Several times lately, par- 
ticularly yesterday evening, when she returned from. her 
sail on the lake, she was more excited, and more over- 
whelmed than Sophie ever remembers to have seen her 
before.” 


‘Well, but you forget her continual sufferings,” sug- 
gested the young lawyer. 

“‘Itis not that kind of suffering which has now taken 
possession of her, it was a violent uneasiness, which almost 
amounted to fear.” 

‘Something may have befallen her on the way.” 

‘*It is not probable,” replied Edwin; ‘‘ besides, the lad 
who usually rows her, declares that nothing occurred while 
they were on the water. Be that as it may, is it likely 
that a trifling fright would have such an effect upon her as 


-to make her pace her chamber the livelong night, at which 


Sophie—” 
. ‘* Ha, so the bad girl actually listened.” 
‘“‘ Of course.” ) 
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' And what did she hear?” 

“‘ She heard,” continued Edwin, “ how our beauty wept 
and wrung her hands, murmuring at intervals half-broken 
sentences, such as—‘ Alas, alas! This is very improper. 
I will not—I dare not, and will not agree.’ ” 

“‘ Edwin,” said Victor, while a deep glow dyed even his 
brow,. ‘it appears to me that you are acting dishonestly. 
Mang it if I wish in this manner to obtain any information 
whatever, respecting her.” 

Edwin was silent. He took two or three turns up and 
down the room, with his hands behind his back. 

‘* Sincerely speaking,” at length he exclaimed, ‘‘T am 
of the same opinion as yourself, and I wish that this ab- 
surd folly had never been brought forward; but this is an 
affair which concerns self-love, and self-love is a sensitive 

_ mistress.” 


‘* Above all, brother, it is an affair which concerns honor, 
_ and honor is even more sensitive than self-love.” 

** Are you 80 very pote. 

““JIn certain cases I allow my conscience to influence me, 
and a poor innocent woman who has done us no harm, can- 
not help that a couple of idle young fellows have chosen 
to fall in love with her. She might be left in peace in her 
own house, at all events.” 

‘<The more so,” added the rector, ‘‘ because I will not 
swear that I am madly in love with her. I even confessed 
as much to her in my letter.” 

‘What, have you already owned that to her?” 

, “Yes, I have; I could think of no other way of account- 
ing to her, with honor, for my deep interest in her.” 

** Blockhead, such impetnosity might have been in keep- 
ing with my character, but that you should do such a thing, 
was downright madness.” 

‘No, it was politic. Idid not play my game badly, I 
assure you, only she is so unlike all other women, that 
nothing produces an effect upon her.” 

‘“*Then you received a decided refusal ?” 

“Rightly guessed; but it does not prevent my being 
more eager chen before to accomplish my purpose. It is 
the old story, opposition excites to go on. But let us 
promise each other not to spy upon her through others, 
that were abominable—mean, and we must not have that 
lain to our door.” 

“‘Hush, some one is coming,” said Kdwin, asa maid- 
servant entered, and handed the rector a note. 

‘* What is that?” cried Victor, as soon as they were again 
alone. 


““A bulletin from Sophie, whom I left only two hours 
ago; what can she have to communicate?” 

** Make haste and read it.” 

“ Brother,” answered the rector, “‘do you forget what 
duty and conscience prohibits? No, no, we must not de- 
mean ourselves, we will be heroes, and burn this letter.” 

‘But, at all events—” 

** Atall events,” repeated Edwin, interrupting his brother, 
“honor is more sensitive than self-love. I will make an 
alumette of it. The greater the temptation, the greater 
the virtue at having conquered.” 

Victor was silent, and Edwin continued: 

‘Let us come to some determination. Shall we burn 
the letter, give up the widow—and our bet—and set off 
to-morrow morning for some watering-place?” 

“‘ Could you do this?” 

“T can do anything to which I make up my mind.” 

“But,” urged Victor, “we have promised my mother 
two months.’ , 

“We might persuade her to accompany us. Then it is 
~ decided, we are to Fr an end to this absurd affair?” 

The rector seized a taper, and opened the little box con- 
taining the matches. 

“Wait a minute. I do think I really am captivated. I 
cannot give her up in this manner, although I sincerely 
wish I had the cou to beg you to burn the note.” 

“Thus it always is,” said the rector; “people wish 
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themselves every possible quality to lead them to choose 
right. People can preach cia can bring forward 
no end of excellent phrases when others are in question; 
but when the time arrives to act.upon them themselves—” 

‘“‘ Enough of your moralizing; open the note at once.” 

Victor spoke these words eagerly, yet in a determined 
tone. Almost instantly the seal was broken,.and Edwin 
read aloud: 


“DEAR Mr. WALLENBERG: Out of friendship for you 
[ must inform you that madame has been talking of asking 
your brother to come here this afternoon, to look at some 
legal documents. ‘Ah,’ I said, ‘there can not be a more 
learned and a more clever gentleman than the rector.’ ‘I 
do not doubt it,’ she answered; ‘ but he is not a lawyer.’ 
‘But madame, since you are always so particular, permit 
me to remark that the rector ought perhaps to be present; 
no one could say a word against two, but one—’” 


‘‘ What a sly confidante!” exclaimed Victor, who with 
difficulty restrained his laughter. ‘You have a capital 
ally ” : 


I'he rector did not answer, but continued to read— 


‘“‘*Your frankness, my dear Sophie,’ replied madame, 
‘can only be excused by your good intention, but I have 


my reasons for seeing Mr. Victor Wallenberg this» time 
alone.’” 


‘This time!” cried both the brothers, almost in one 
breath, The letter ended with the following sentence, 
which the rector hurried over, half muttering, 

3 


“‘T flatter myself I have been of use to you, sir, and it 
will be a pleasure to me always to remain your friend. 


‘‘ SopHIE TOLANDER.” 


“Hang it, the affair is becoming interesting,” cried 
Victor, as the rector tore up the epistle. ‘* We both ap- 
pear to have gained hope.” 

‘“‘It is evidently clear,” admitted Edwin, “that you 
have now got the advantage.” 

‘Yes, perhaps as legal adviser; that, of course, is as 
clear as that this note, over which we pondered so much, 
concerns matters of business.” 

‘“‘ Well, 1 have given you my confidence, and I hope, 
when you come home, you intend to do what is right, and 
pay me back in the same coin.” 

‘Upon my honor I will tell you every thing which can 
interest you. Remember, however, that we lawyers are a 
kind of father confessors, and we must keep sacred the 
secrets confided to us.” 

pe crooked ways with me; go straight forward to 
work.’ 

“It may all be a misunderstanding, or a tale of Ma’am- 
selle Sophie’s invention.” 

It proved to be neither the one nor the other; an hour 


later Mrs. Bendelvik.sent a servent to request Mr. Victor 


Wallenberg to do her the favor to call at her house that 
afternoon. The rector began to grumble, but Victor was 
radiant with joy. As usual, when he was fortunate, he 
became presumptuous, and taunted his rival; however, 


they both looked forward to the afternoon with equal im- 
patience. 


. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


ENCOURAGEMENT WITHOUT LAW. 

“Tr is warm to-day, Sophie, assist me to take off this 
black dress, and give me one of my summer mouslins, the 
silver grey with the white flowers.” 

Sophie brought the light dress, but she was too discreet 
to show that ie was surprised, : 

No, the waiting-maid did not appear astonished, even 
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when she observed with what care her mistress began and 
finished her toilette. She was ig? | nearly uttering an ex- 
clamation of surprise, however, when she beheld the usual 


_ly indifferent Mathilde three times take off, and again put 


on, the black lace cap which almost concealed her golden 
hair, but finally hang it on the edge of the dressing-glass. 

‘‘T am curious to know,” thought Sophie, “what will be 
the end of this.” 

*‘Sophie—” The pretty widow seemed to have some dif- 
ficulty in forcing herself to utter the following words: 
“Sophie, I think, somewhere in my wardrobe, | haye a 
lilac and black silk net.” 

“Yes, madam, with three lappets, which hang down at 
the side. Your dress-maker said it would be most becom- 
ing to you.” 

“I do not care how I look in the net; it is cool and light; 
bring it here.” 

‘La, bless me! I never could have imagined such a 
thing,” Sophie continued to reason with herself. ‘‘Assure 
as Iam alive she is in love with the lawyer, but if I have 
any influence he shall be thrown overboard, the stupid, 
saucy young fellow, and not to have eyes to see that there 
are more ladies in the world than one.” 

Eyen astrong will is not always able to accomplish its 
desire, and this afternoon there was every likelihood that 
Ma’amselle Sophie would be obliged to display very great 
talent and tact indeed in order to bring into disfavor the 
gentleman upon whose downfall she had determined. 


* A * * * * * 


True to his new character, our young Jawyer made his 
appearance with the air of aman prevented by a prior 
affection from allowing any other feelings to sway him, ex- 
cept those of friendship and humanity. He had brought 
forth from his mother’s jewel-case an old gold ring, which 
he frequently rubbed with his pocket-handkerchief, not 
for the sake of making it bright, for the ring was in good 
preservation, but in order to draw the young widow’s atten- 
tion to this pledge of fidelity which had been given to him 
by another. 

Never before had he seen Mathilde looking so well as she 
did on that day. It is true ashade of interesting sadness 
still lingered on her brow, but the melancholy which even 
clouded the brilliancy of her eyes, had, on this occasion, 
some affinity toearth. So much is certain, as she slowly 
raised her long, silken eyelashes, and gazed at her guest, 
he felt as if he had received a sudden shock; but quickly 
recovering his self-possession, he bowed as calmly as if he 
were standing before a total stranger. 

Not*so with her, however. ‘‘I have to thank you, Mr. 
Wallenberg,” she said, as witha graceful movement she 
offered him her hand, ‘‘for your extreme kindness in— 
in—” she broke off, blushing deeply, and much embar- 
rassed. 

' “T consider myself very fortunate, madame, in having 
been of service to you, even in so triflinga matter as fetch- 
ing a letter,” , 

‘*This letter was of importance to me.” 

“T perceive so,” replied Victor, ‘‘and perhaps, in conse- 

quence of its contents, I am honored with your commands 
to present myself to you to-day.” 
' ‘The blushes on the young widow’s cheeks now deepened 
to purple, which made her so charming that it was only with 
unheard-of difficulty that the enamored Victor could main- 
tain his advantage as disinterested observer. 

“I fancied, perhaps, you might haye some complicated 
legal question to place before me, and possibly the letter 
which you received contained an explanation about which 
you were anxious to ask me.” 

Mathilde smiled in a most peculiar manner. Then she 
seemed to be reflecting, as if his words had given her 
thoughts a new direction. 

“The deuce!” mentally exclaimed our lover, ‘‘supposing 
the information given by Edwin’s corresspondent were not 
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quité authentic—hang it, she might have merely pretended 
to her waiting-maid that she wished to speak to her lawyer— 
and I, blockhead that I am, may have marred my own for- 
tune.” : 

‘Have the goodness, Mr. Wallenberg, to come and sit 
by me on the sofa, and we will then speak to each other.” 

‘‘With much pleasure,” replied Victor, but in despair he 
rubbed away at his ring, for the silence that ensued began 
to be rather embarrassing. 

‘‘T have, indeed, a question to put,” recommenced Ma- 
thilde, as though she had not observed that there had been 
such along pause, ‘‘a straightforward answer to which is 
of the greatest importance te me.” 

‘I am at your service, madame.”’ 

“But I do not know if I have the courage to proceed 1’ 

‘‘The courage— Do you intend to put this question to 
the lawyer, or to the man?” ° 

“*To both, sir!” 

“* Indeed ?” 

“< Yes, truly.” 

‘* Well, then, think only of the lawyer, and you will have 
the courage to say all that you may wish, Can one not 
speak to a physician about every thing respecting the body, 
to a clergyman about every thing respecting the soul? 
Why, then, should one hesitate to speak to a lawyer about 
every thing respecting personal affairs?” 

‘* But these personal affairs might be very closely con- 
nected with secrets which concern. the heart.” 

‘Quite true, hence it is that those who fill the position 
of judge have far more opportunity than other people of 
penetrating these secrets which belong to the most inti- 
mate relationship of family life, and lead to long lawsuits.” 

‘** But,” replied Mathilde with downcast eyes, ‘‘ one has 
not always the right words at command, and I think,” now 
in her turn she began to twist her wedding-ring—‘‘ I 
shall not be able to find them to-day.” 

‘* Need you be on so much ceremony with me, madame 

‘**T know not how it happens, but your manners to-day, 
which are so totally different from those on your first visit, 
inspire me, if not exactly with fear, at least with a certain 
uneasiness.” 

‘* Hang it,” swore Victor, nota bene, to himself, ‘‘I de- 
clare she is literally encouraging me. What a blessed idea 
that was of the betrothal rmg. . We must now try and 
push the affair on cleverly.” 

‘‘The last time, madame,” began Victor, in the most 
dignified manner. ‘‘ The last time I behaved like a fool, 
and it is a great blessing that I have still a wholesome re- 
collection of my fault.” 

Mathilde did not answer. 

‘*Might I venture to tell you why it is a blessing?” 

“Tf you like.” 

‘Tt is a blessing because there are intoxicating faults 
which might perhaps lead a poor sinner into the tempta- 
tion of again rushing into danger, if memory did not warn 
him that the temptation would be punish>d.” 

‘“ By conscience?” asked Mathilde, innocently. 

rs Madame!” Victor gave the young lady a ‘ok of un- 
disguised admiration. 

“« Have you heard lately from your fiancee?” she inquir- 
ed, as a roguish smile played around her lips. 

**'You are extremely kind, to take so much interest in 
me—but are we not wandering sadly from our subject?” 

‘*T am very sorry to have given you so much trouble for 
nothing. Bnt the more I think of it, the more impossible 
I find it to-day to speak with you of this matter in ques- 
tion.’ . 

‘Will you grant me permission, then, once and away, 
to pay my respects to you?” 

‘«J will not decline your request, indeed I never should 
have wished to have deprived myself of the pleasure of 
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intellectual society, if, from the beginning of our acquaint- 
ance, you had held out such a warrant for it.” | 
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stand that the waiting-maid was deceived? 
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‘* Admit, madame, that if I appear in a new character, 
you also present yourself in one quite as new.” 

‘*Kvery one has moments when life looks more cheer- 
ful. But I must not trespass any longer upon your time 
and patience,” she said, rising. * 

** May I call again to-morrow afternoon?” urged Victor. 

“ Not to-morrow, but the day after to-morrow,” replied 
Mathilde. 

“In the morning, or in the afternoon?” 

“In the morning—to-day is an exception; I wish. to 
keep the afternoons to myself.” 

After the young lawyer had left the room, his assumed 
gravity scarcely suppressing the beaming joy of his coun- 
tenance, Mathilde threw herself back on the sofa, lost in 
deep thought. One would have fancied she had utterly 
forgotten the scene just enacted, and her partner in the 
same, but it was not so; for, after long and serious reflec- 
tion, she said in the sweetest of under-tones: 

“What else can I do, young and unprotected as I am?” 

A half an hour later she rang for Sophie, and asked— 

“Is the boat ready?” 

“* Yes, madame.” 

“It is well, give me my bonnet.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A MYSTERIOUS SOUND. 


, ON quitting Tysselvik, Victor, being seized by an irre- 
sistible longing for solitude, directed his steps toward. the 
agreeable grotto among the cliffs, where we first made the 
acquaintance of the brothers. <A similar feeling had very 
possibly arisen in the breast of the rector, for ri had al- 
ready taken possession of this identical spot. 

“Congratulate me!” cried Victor, who could not keep 
me hopes to himself, since fate had thrown his brother in 

is way. 

“You ought rather to congratulate me!” replied Edwin, 
drawing a tiny pink note, in the young widow’s handwrit- 
ing, out of his pocket. - 

‘‘ What is the meaning of this?” demanded Victor, with 
flus'; d cheeks. 

*€ Look!” 3 

Victor snatched the note from his brother, and read the 

ollowing, in a voice broken with anger: 


“*Str:—As I can rely upon you that the subject we dis- 
cussed last is exhausted, and forever set aside, I wish to 
— by your advice to-morrow morning, respecting what 


books I had better read during my stay in the country. 


‘¢ MATHILDE BENDELVIK.” 


The brothers gazed long at each other. 

““Now, what do you say to that?” began the rector. ‘Is 
this not an unexpected happiness? You may as well look 
upon her as my wife, and relinquish your claims at once.” 

** Look rn her as your wife, indeed! I am perfectly 
convinced that I shal] win the bet, and the note to you isa 
mere Tyme to set me racking my brains, or to inspire 
me with a dash of jealousy, which may give rise to a little 
scene or two between us. She understands what she is 
abont, and I advise oe to confine yourself to the more 
modest character of brother-in-law, for another character 
will never fall to your lot.” 


“‘ Conceited idiot! are you in earnest when you compare 
lp poeta ag pee with mine?” sneered Edwin. 

“I can’t help laughing and pitying you, poor book- 
worm,” retorted Victor. — 2p hte 

‘‘ What sort of a lawsuit did she have to entrust to you?” 

“‘ There was no mention of a lawsuit. Can’t you under- 
) Can’t you un- 
derstand that, in every age, people make use of pretexts 
when they wish to renew an acquaintance?” 


“Poor fellow, can’t you understand what it is to govern 
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by the power of the mind? that is what I intend\ to do— 
but, hush—listen—do you not hear music in the distance? 
She 1s coming!” 

‘Ah! I hear her too—Oh, my enchanting fair one, shall 


I then be permitted to listen once-more this evening to the — 


melodious sound of your voice?” 

** Silence! Hold your tongue—she draws near.” 

There was profound silence in the grotto; meanwhile the 
boat approached in which the young widow was sitting, 
without any suspicion of being overlooked. The brothers 
knew a spot, where, once before, they had enjoyed some 
delightful moments and without giving each other a hint 
of what they were about to do, they both slipped into this 
retreat. 

When Mathilde did make her appearance, how different 
she looked from when they had first beheld her. Her 
countenance now actually beamed with the thoughts which 
were passing in her saath 


She sang as angels would sing if they condescended. to 


Jot their heavenly music be heard upon earth. The melody” 


was descriptive of love, bliss, delight. Now and then she 
cast a lingering, searching glance along the banks. She 
seemed to shudder at every reed of wind which agitated 
the boughs of the trees, but as no human form presented 
itself, she evidently became re-assured, and her lovely 
countenance was animated with inward joy. 

At length the boat disappeared behind the dark outlines 


‘of two projecting rocks, and soon after the tones died 


away, but at that moment the brothers started. 

‘What was that?” they asked, simultaneously, as they 
gazed in astonishment in every direction. 

**Could it be an echo?” 

“Could it be a shepherd’s fife?” 

“* Neither the one nor the other; it was much more like- 
ly to be her deceased husband answering her from Heaven.” 

“« Yes, the tones did seem to come from above, or one 
might almost be tempted to believe it were a water nymph, 
striking his silver harp!” 

** Wonderful!” 

‘* Strange!” 

The brothers had heard sounds which seemed to be 
answering the lady’s sweet music; of course it was only 
fancy, but the incident had made them both serious, and 
on their way home they totally left off their mutual boast- 
ing. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE SECOND RECEPTION. 


WE are now in a pavilion which belongs to the Tysselvik 
property. _Mathilde—once more dressed in black, again 
serious and melancholy—is sitting at the window waiting 
for her other lover, whose turn it 1s to-day to pay his re- 
spects to her. , 

She did not have to wait long before the rector, Mr. 
Wallenberg, made his-appearance. It is possible, notwith- 
standing his asseveration to the contrary, that he hoped to 
work upon her heart; there was something conceited in his 
smile, and way of greeting her, which displeased Mathilde, 
for she received him with cold formality. 


“You are doubtless surprised that I have taken this 


step,” she began in so unconstrained and dignified a man- 
ner that it ought to have chased all conceit; but the rec- 
tor’s conceit, when once awakened, was not 80 easily 
chased away. : 

‘*By no means, madame,” answered he; ‘‘I have ail 
along hoped that you would do me this favor.” 

Mathilde drew herself up stiffly, as she replied, in a tone 
of annoyance: Although I have been forced, for reasons 
known tv myself, to alter my determination in one respect, 
I am by no means obliged to alter it in another.” 

Edwin Wallenberg began at length to comprehend that 
women do not always wish people to meet their whims 
half-way. . | 
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‘Tam truly unfortunate, madame, in having drawn up- 
on myself your displeasure by an unguarded answer; stil, 
I think it was not necessary to repeat what you have al- 
ready announced with so much precision.” 

*‘Indeed it was necessary, for I saw at once by your 
manners that you had deceived yourself respecting the 
era of my note. Now, however, I hope that we un- 
derstand each other, and we will speak of something else.” 

“ Certainly, madame. You referred to the choice of 
some books.’ 


“We will return by-and-by to this subject. Tell me 
first how long is it since your brother was engaged?” 

“*My brother—engaged!” 

rs Well, yes.” 

«This is a question I assure you which is not easy for 
me to answer.’ 

‘*Why not?” 

** What can be the meaning of this?” thought the rector; 
‘‘can Victor have given himself out to be engaged—or is it 
an idea of ‘hers? At all events it would be a pity to rectify 
this innocent mistake;” but aloud he replied: 

‘‘My brother’s secrets are not mine, allow me therefore 
to consider the question as not put to me.” 

**This was a politic answer, I hope,” he continued 
again, aside. 
_ Ah, so it is a secret engagement; I beg pardon for my 
indiscretion.” 

“But who could have told you?” asked Edwin. 

‘* Himself.” 

'«* Himself!” 

“Yes; and as he wears a ring, I supposed the affair was 

known.” 


“Oh, indeed, so he wears a ring; he has never shown 
it to me.” 

‘* And have you never seen his intended?” inquired the 
widow. 

**No, that I have not; at least, not that. I am aware of,” 
answered the rector, who did not know how he should turn 
to his advantage the strange piece of intelligence which 
he had just heard. 

*‘T should think, as her cousin, you ought to know a 
certain Bertha, who—according to her intended—is a lady 
of much merit.”* 

**My dear madame, I feel myself in a strange position 
at present, and I must trust to your generosity to allow of 
my escape.” 

Mathilde made a movement of assent, and immediately, 
as if nothing else had been spoken of, she entered upon a 
most serious literary discourse, during which the rector 
found a legitimate opportunity of displaying his much and 
varied knowledge. ite had gradually assumed his usual 
modest, agreéable, and thoughtful bearing. 


* * * * e * * 


- *T have passed a most pleasant and instructive hour,” 

- said Mathilde, when her guest arose to take her departure. 
ail | you are not merely flattering me, madame, you 

might give me a proof of the sincerity of your words.” 

“‘] shall have much pleasure in doing so. Come again 
the day after to-morrow, at the same time; every second 
morning is for you,” 

** And every other for—?” 

‘** Let us retain the agreeable impression of each other 
which we possess at present,” she hastily said, as she made 
‘a slight bow which obliged her guest to put an end to his 
morning call. 

-The visits of the brothers became regular after this time. 
On Monday Edwin paid his respects to the widow, on 
pein d Victor paid his, and so on throughout the week. 

But though the brothers boasted greatly to each other of 
their hopes, yet thesa hopes never seemed on any day 
nearer realization. Love was asubject strictly forbidden as 
far as it respected the widow herself. They spoke the 
more, therefore, of the wonderful power of this feeling, 
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but the more they dwelt on this power—tie rector quoting — 


traditional. examples, which he took the trouble to hunt 
up from the most remote pages of history, Victor select- 
ing his from the newest novels—the colder Mathilde be- 
came, and she never looked up unless her lovers from time 
to time seemed about to break from her thankless chains. 
Then a sigh, a glance, or a smile, and they were fascinated 
again. 

In this manner two or more weeks were passed. The 
time when the bet should be decided had already half ex- 
pired. 

“TI really sincerely think,” said Edwin, one morning 


| 


when it was his turn to pay the visit, “‘I really sincerely _ 


think that your case is not very promising, Victor. You 
must perceive yonrself that your law disclosures do not 
progress,” 

‘You are quite right with respect to the law, of course,” 
answered Victor, with a self-satisfied smile. ‘** She defers 
from dayto day the question which she wishes to put 
to me.” ; 

‘“« The lawsuit, then, has merely been a pretext?” 

‘Naturally. She expects, very probably, that J,on my 
part, should put a question.” 

“‘ Oh, never!” cried the rector, laughing. 
knows that you are engaged.” 

This was the first. tame that; Kdwin alluded to the 
matter. 

‘** Ah, so you know that story?” 

‘¢ She has no secrets from me,” replied Edwin. 

‘‘ Indeed—then perhaps you are also aware what advan- 
tages my engagement has obtained for me?” 

** Bah!” retorted the rector, who knew nothing about it, 
though he assumed, nevertheless, a knowing look. 

Now it was Victor’s turn to burst out in a hearty laugh. 

**T see through you, brother mine.” 

‘* Hush—I hear my mother coming.” 

It was Mrs’ Wallenberg, as Edwin had guessed, who was 
anxious to announce to her sons that they might shortly 
expect another diversion in their solitude. But we will 
not collect the news from Mrs. Wallenberg herself; it is 


‘She well 


enclosed in another correspondence, which we will now lay - 


before our readers. 25 
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CHAPTER XV: 


(Correspondence. } 
MISS HILDA VON LENKEN’S LETTER TO HER SISTER. 


‘‘Drarest BERTHA: I can no longer withstand your 
affectionate and constant entreaties; I will tell you the 
truth. Alas, pride is an enemy difficult to be overcomé ! 
The triumphs which pride has obtained over me by hard 
fighting, have made my very heart bleed. 

‘*You are right. All the gaiety of this bathing-place is 
killing me—besides, the last days of the appointed time is 
fast approaching, and yet he has not come, | 


‘‘T hide my burning brow in the paper, which seems to — 


redden at my blushes. We poor women are born to endure 
humiliation, and we may not even complain. Dear, sym- 
pathizing girl, how could I have so long withstood those 
eyes which day after day earnestly entreated my confi- 
dence! Pardon me, for now I will conceal nothing from 

ou. 
an the past. 

‘It is now rather more than three years ago, that just 
as we arrived opposite the Torup Hotel, our light carriage 
was very nearly upset by coming into collision with a gig, 
which came dashing along at a tremendous rate. aus 


But to make my position more clear to you, let us — 


** Bertha, Bertha, do you remember how frightened we — 


-were, ‘and how we would have been ‘pitched into the ditch, — 


if the gentleman who was driving the gig had not instantly 
sprung out, and seized the reins of our horses. . 


‘* Even now tears fill my eyes ‘at the recollection of the — 


strange, delightful feeling which came over me, as I beheld 


soy a 
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on his pale, manly countenance, standing there, almost 
like one of the mail-clad heroes of old, holding back our 
terrified horses, 


** And afterward, Bertha, when he accompanied us into 
the best room of the inn, where he played the host, while 
our usual protector, old Lars Peter, took caré of Himself, 
lo you recollect how, in the exuberance of our Spirits, we 
both forgot mama’s repeated warning, ‘dear girls, be 
prudent when you are in the society of young men.’ Did 
we not tell him how, during papa’s absence from home, 
mama had given us leave to drive into town to make 
some purchases for papa’s birthday? Did we not describe 
to him, even to minute details, the grand fete which we 
were going to celebrate ? Did we not listen to his advice, 
and did we not end by declaring, should he be passing in 
our neighborhood; that nothing would be more delightful 
than that our new acquaintance should surprise us at the 
fete, and take a part in the merry doings ? 

“* He smiled kindly and sadly at our youthful conversa- 
tion, and gazed upon us, I fancied, almost as if he pitied 
© much innocence and childishness. And thus we parted. 

h, that we had parted forever. But it was therwise de- 
creed, and I thought I should have fainted when, at the 
beginning of that memorable fete, you came rushing in, 
and whispered in my ear: 

“<The gentleman, whose name we do not know, but 
whom we invited for papa’s birthday, is in the court-yard. 
What shall we say to papa and mama ?” 

“We stood transfixed, like two criminals, but ere we had 
siummoned uj courage to move, we beheld, to our astonish- 
ment, papa himself ushering in the guest, and he presented 
him to us as his young friend Major Richard H—. It ap- 
peared that papa and he had met several times before, and 
as our acquaintance with him now also became known, it 
ulmost seemed as if we had been intimate all our lives. 

“ But why do I repeat this? You know it well already. 

“Yes, yes ; but you do not know—at least I hope not— 
I, imprudent girl that I was, did not sufficiently restrain 
my feelings when I chanced to find pe gon alone with 
him. Kither my conscience, it is, which will speak, or 
the craving of love to excuse the loved one—enongh, I 
think—I must admit it—I know my heart yearned toward 
him. I call God to witness, my dear Bertha, that I never 


80 far forgot myself as to betray my secret by any weak- 


ness on my part; still he was encouraged—hateful word— 
I would give a year of my life to be able to retract it, but 
that is not possible, for I have promised to tell you the 
whole truth. 


“He never attempted to conceal the terrible indiffer- 
ence, and gloomy dejection which, at times, came over 
him. Notwithstanding, it is impossible for me to express 
to you how charming and interesting he appeared to me. 
Was it surprising, then, that I accepted him, when, after 
a few weeks of excitement and happiness, heso unexpect- 
edly Nhe tore to me? 

“Hush, hush, Bertha, I remember your objections with- 
out your repeating them'to me. You were then only fif- 
teen years of age, but you were more sensible than I was. 
You said ‘wait—it seems to me that all is force work, and 
unnatural with this man.? And mama, alas! our dear 
mother, who was still among us, she also said ‘ wait.’ 

“But alas! young, foolish, impetuous, I had not the 

atience to wait—T was hurried forward, as it were, and I 
ecame engaged, allowing myself to be bound with the be- 
trothal ring, almost before I had time to think of the 
possibility of such an event taking place. 

“And from that day forward, dear Bertha, you began 
to complain that I was changed; from that day forward 
you said my heart was sealed to you. Still you continued 
to read its secret pages through the magnifying glass of 
presentiment. It was my firm determination that all which 
passed between Richard and myself, between his heart and 
mine, Should remain sacred. Though others might ob- 
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_ him, so handsome, so courageous, yet with anxiety painted 


serve, by my pretending not to see, I igh free myseif ‘ 


from pity and advice, and perhaps from being persuaded 
to do that to. which I was resolved not to agree. 


“You remember that Richard, who. is independent as \~ 


regards fortune, urged, with almost feverish vehemence, 
that we might be married early in the autumn, and papa, a 
poor captain, only just promoted, proprietor of a small es. 
tate, and a few houses, saw no reason why he should con 
sent to mama’s wish to defer the marriage. Her wish 
was carried out, however—the Almighty removed her from 
us, and the wedding was put off. 

“Now I must tell you of the most bitter moments I ever 
experienced since ‘hose, so sad and full of anguish, at 
mama’s death-bed. 

-** It was a fortnight after the funeral; Richard, who had 
not been able to some on the day of the burial, had just 
arrived, and you saw h w sincerely he seemed to share our 
grief. He could only remain one week with us, and at 
the end of that time, hesaid to me one evening, in a voice 
trembling with agitation: 

“*¢ What time did you fix for our marriage to take place, 
good Hilda?’ 


‘‘ Good Hilda—he now seldom said dearest, not even 
when we were alone, and yet once, when you remarked the 
want of affection in hismode of addressing me, I had the 
weakness to say, ‘ Pshaw! would you like Ysa to resemble 
those insipid lovers, who parade their feelings to ~_ 
one’s gaze? Sensible lovers reserve endearing terms an 


marks of affection for their tete-c-fete meetings, into which 


the world cannot pry.’ 


** But on the occasion in question it was not this ‘ good 
Hilda’ which wounded my heart, although it sounded more 
like a term of friendship than an expression of love; no, it 
was the restlessness of his manner, his voice, which he 
vainly strove to steady. There was no entreaty in his 
tone, atleast not such as I, fool that 1 was, so longed to 
hear. 

© 

** Three months had passed since he had entered upon 
his hurried engagement. The fever which had urged him 
on toit, had cooled down. My answer was, ‘As long as | 
am in mourning for my mother I cannot lay aside my black 
dress for a single day.” Under the circumstances I could 
not have answered otherwise. 

‘* “And how long do daughters wear mourning?’ he in- 
quired. 


** «Some six months, others a whole year,’ I replied. 


He did not ask which of the two I would do, and for 
twelve long months he never once mentioned the subject 
again. : 
“Tt isnot ossible for me to describe to you how this 
ag on his part pained and mort fied me. 1 remem- 
er when, once and away, he paid us a visit, you used 
to fix your fond, anxious eyes upon me, and sometimes you 
ventured to say: ‘If Richard were my intended, his 
journeyings here should stop forever.’ ‘And why so? Ian- 
swered in my quiet, impenetrable manner—my only shield, 
my triumph !—for I believe that I should have died if you, 


or anyone else, had seen what 1 suffered, When I was at 


liberty to resign myself to my own reflections. 

“« “Does he ever pay you in society the usual little atten- 
tions of a lover? you would reply. 
you attention when you are alone at home? 

“I would succeed in assuming an air of astonishment, 
and answer, with a courage which might well have been 
called heroic: * My dear Bertha, you are far too romantic 


and ridiculous in your expectations: Richard’s way of ex- 


pressing his affection satisfies me, and it ought to satisfy 
others, 


** And how cautions, how calm, I was with him! I 


-never let him see by my manners, or by the slightest hint’ 


that I'thought, or that I even gorge myself to dream, 
that he might act otherwise. full well perceived, that 
the first complaint on my side would be the ‘signal toa 


“Does he even pay — 


See 


succession of scenes, which could end in nothing less than 
& rupture. 

«« How often he would seize my hand, and say, with sin- 
cere emotion, ‘ Alas, how badly I fulfill my duties! But 
ee feat by-and-by—all will be better! 

“He had confided to me that he had been secretly en- 
gaged, and that he had been passionately in love with this 
young lady,-who had shared his feelings, but that during 
a journey in the south, which he had been obliged to make 
on account of his health, his beloved had been forced by 
her parents to marry a man whom she, of course, detested, 
because he was not Richard. He received this news while 
he was abroad, and he saw her only once again after his 
return home; what then took place I know not. He felt 
that he must endeavor to suppress the fire which was con- 
suming him, and he determined to form new ties. Was it 
his fault that I did not possess sufficient outward charms, 
or manners attractive enough to make him forget the past? 
At the very beginning of our engagement, in a moment of 
cordiality, he had confided all this to me; since then, he 
has pointedly avoided the slightest allusion to his former 
connections. 

‘© But now let us return to the time when the term for 
our mourning was ended. You know that papa then be- 

an to speak of my marriage taking place, and wished to 
now definitely when the bans were to be published. 

“‘ Now it was the future bridegroom who put it off first 
by one then the other excuse, now it was tle bride, until 
at length people quite gave up speaking of a marriage at 
all. But some decision had to be come to at last; I could 
not eternally evade papa’s questions, and your entreatics; 
so I proposed to papa to accompany him to the Baths, and 
as Riehard, according to agreement, was to meet us there, 
I determined that these last few weeks should decide our 
fate. 

“Can he suspect that I have come to this conclusion? 

‘Bertha, I told you, at the beginning of my letter, that 
the allotted time was nearly past, and still he has not yet 
made his appearance, and but one single half-distracted 
letter have t received from him. Where can he be? I 
can not imagine. I have met some persons from his neigh- 
borhood, they have seen nothing of him; indeed, they 
thought that he was at this watering-place.” 


id * * * a6 * 


* 


SECOND LETTER FROM HILDA TO BERTHA, WRITTEN A FEW 
DAYS LATER. 


‘« At length I have had the courage to take a firm reso- 
lution, for there no longer remains any lpe. He knew 
that on the twenty-ninth we were to leave tis place, and 
yesterday was the thirtieth. 

‘* We set off to-day without fail—but not home—no, no, 
I cannot go home at present. 

“‘Do you remember that we have got an aunt, a good, 
kind old lady, who resides at Elfheim, a solitary spot in 
the heart of the most wild district of Smaland hen 
we were very young we both havo played in aunt’s large 

arden. Mama was then alive, and she wished to visit 
er sister once more. It was about ten years ago; I was 
thirteen years of age, you ten years old; and the corres- 
pondence which on first parting was carried on briskly, 
fell off gradually, until at length it ceased altogether 

- Suddenly our kind-hearted aunt, and her lonely dwell- 
ing-house, have returned to.my memory. The idea of 
traveling to Elfheim has taken firm possession of me, and 
papa, who in his silent sympathy agrees to every thing I 
wish, has promised to write to you, that you might go 
with us, or rather meet us there, for papa can only remain 
a few days. 

“Tf you ask what is the object of this journey, I an- 
swer: its object is to keep sécret the step I am about to 
take. Ido not choose tobe at home when the whole neigh- 


‘borhood learns that my marriage is broken off. People 
_ ' . ' 
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have so long busied themselves about it, that I would 
rather escape inquisitive remarks, and their hypocritical 
show of interest. 

‘« As soon as I learn Richard’s present abode I will write 
to him. Perhaps he expects to meet us at home; perhaps 
he is there already. If so, breathe not a word to him; I 
wish to tell all myself. I do not fear that I shall change 
my resolution. The only thing which could excuse his ab- 
sence would be illness—but illness need not have prevented 
him from sending me one line. 

‘‘Tt would be unworthy of me to distress you by com- 
plaints; I have long since learned the difficult art of self- 
command, and I shall not waver during this last trial. 
Come as soon as you can to your affectionate HILpa. 


“* P.S.—I pray you not to put off your departure for the 
sake of your toilet. Aunt lives quite alone; her sons, our 
former admirers and ster telah; tapes now grown up, and 
are settled elsewhere. There is not a single person of con- 
sequence for miles around. 

‘I send you Richard’s last letter. It is the first I have 
shown you, but it does not signify now, because you know 
all.” 


“Dear Hitpa: Yesterday I wrote you a long letter, 
and on each page of that letter I poured forth my soul. 
Why did I not send it? Because it would have been cow- 
ardice to have betrayed to you so much weakness. You are 
so courageous—I admire your strength of mind. But man 
does not like to allow himself to be humbled by an exam- 
ple which he can not imitate. 

‘So you are still at the Baths? How good you are to 
wait for me! I shall come without fail. There is some- 
thing so brilliant and interesting ina fashionable watering- 
place; it is a little world of amusement. Why need I deny 
it, for some time past my mind has required to be diverted. 
Happy Hilda, in your enviable calmness of disposition, you 
need nothing but the force of your will to find life pleasant 
in any form. Ah, forgive me, forgive me! I am endeavor- 
ing to blindfold my own eyes. 

‘‘ Hilda, would you have mercy upon me if I desired it? 

‘Why do you never provoke me? Why are you always 
as patient as an angel toward me, or show a firmness which 
thoroughly masks despair? A few scenes such as other 
girls would have had with their lovers, full of complaints, 
anger, and irritability—and matters would have been ex- 
plained between us. 

‘‘T am not well to-day. There can be nothing more 
awful than to plunge a dagger into the heart of a person 
who offérs no resistance. Sophistry — sophistry — what 
poniard is peehee than that of words? 

‘Well, I shall come to the Baths—it is so arranged. I 
shall start in about a week’s time, but pray do not be un- 
easy if I delay a little longer. Farewell, my friend, come 
what may in future, be assured that you possess my utmost 
respect, my warmest sympathy, and my sincere attachment. 

‘* RICHARD. 


““P.§.—I assure you, Hilda, 1 deserve your pity more 
than your anger, while you are reading this letter. Lf only 
you knew—if you knew—-But I hope, at all events, to 
come.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


BERTHA. 


WE will now visit the person to whom the above lette:: 
were addressed. 
The youthful Bertha was seated in a swing in front of 
her father’s country house. She had wound one arm around 
the trunk of a young birch, the top of which disappeared 
beneath the broad vault of two ancient chestnut-trees, and 
her head was leaning in her other hand, while tears were 
forcing their way between her slender fingers, and wick — 

ling slowly down. 33 : 
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Some half-open letters might lead one to suppose that 
her emotion had been caused by their contents. Was it the 
misery at length poured forth in the confidence of her sis- 
ter, which thus agitated Bertha? Not likely, for just then 
she removed her hand, exposing to view one of the most 
lovely little faces it were possible to conceive, remarkable 
both for intelligence and’ grace, and a scornful smile played 
around her rosy lips, as she half muttered: 

“‘ It is high time for the poor girl to return to reason.” 
Bertha, who was three years younger than her sister Hilda, 
assumed a charming air of maternal anxiety as she thus 
expressed herself. ‘‘ I hope,” she added, in a tone of deep 

interest and sympathy, “ tone she will remain firm—but 
now that she has at last spoken openly to me, I will keep 
her upto the mark.” - 

As quick as lightning a cloud obscured the sunshine in 
Bertha’s dark eyes; she shook her little head sadly, and 
again began to weep. 

At that moment the old housekeeper drew near, who, 
ever since the young ladies’ childhood, had been made the 
confidante of all their little joys and sorrows. 

“Dear me, what is the matter with you, Miss Bertha?” 
asked the good-natured woman; ‘‘I cannot bear to: see 
these tears, No wonder that it is dull for you here during 
my master’s and young mistress’s absence.’ 

“Oh, it is not that, dear Cajsa; I want to tell you some- 
bart importance.” | 
- “*Mercies on us! Has the vicar dared to make love to 
‘you while the major is away? I read in his eyes, when we 
ss him on Sunday near the church, that he longed to do 
80, 


*“You haye guessed wrong.” 

** Well, then, I knowwhat it is; the assessor’s handsome 
poute secretary has forgotten, perhaps, to send the last 

atch of books from the library. But be comforted, miss, 
they may yet come.” 

“* Wrong again, Cajsa; I will not have his books any 
longer, his attentions are as selfish as those of the vicar; 
‘and, besides, now I can have as many books as I please 
of my own,” said Bertha, assuming an air of pride and 
ance then suddenly falling into her natural tone 
and manners, she cried, ‘‘ Look at that poor man who is 
Coming towards the gate.” 

**Dear young lady, it is doubtless a prisoner who has 
escaped.” 


 **Cajsa, do you want to make me angry?” she said, 
jumping down from the swing and stamping her little foot 
upon the gravel. ‘‘Go immediately and open the grated 

- | gate, Do you not see that he is sinking from fatigue? 

slow creature. I will run myself.” 

; At that moment a carriage rolled up the alley, but Ber- 
tha scarcely glanced at it until she had conducted. the old 
invalid—for such he was—into the kitchen, and had seen 
him well attended to. 

“T wish I might be allowed to mind my own business,” 
. mbled Cajsa—‘‘and you, miss, would mind yours; the 
adies in the carriage yonder would not be twisting their 
necks almost off to look after you.” 
“Hush, you old witch, I’m gone—but now, 
ear my secret. Haye you ever seen a white 61 
_ with flowers?” 
‘Never to my knowledge!” 
‘Nor I either—but you may look forward to having that 
leasure.” Charmed at Cajsa’s astonishment, the gay- 
hearted Bertha hastened away, and reached the _hall-door 
Just in time to welcome a carriage full of neighbors, who 
Wished to see how their lonely little friend was getting on. 
But Bertha knew what value to put upon their professions 
of friendship. 
Every Sunday after church she had been overwhelmed 
wath S¥mpathizin inquiries respecting her sister’s journey, 
d questioned whether Hilda’s intended had arrived at 
the Baths, and if the wedding-day had been fixed, Bertha 
_ | therefore perceived her inevitable doom during this visit, 
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for, as a hostess, she had not the same means of escape, as 
in the church-yard. 


Happily she was enabled to anticipate their queries by a 
volley of unexpected and voluntary communications, such 
as, “papa had written what a sensation Hilda had made;” 
she really was one of the belles at the Baths, and Hilda 
herself had written how greatly she had been amusing her- 
self—she had become quite another person, and both had 
written that the whole family were to meet at an aunt’sin 
Smaland, for which place Bertha was also to start by the 
first coach. 


This was her principal theme, branching off into no end 
of variations, and the young girls who were paying the 
visit could not understand why Bertha had taken such 
sudden longing for a silk bonnet trimmed with roses; 
could she, who never wore any thing but a straw hat plait- 
ed at home, or at best, one bought in the village, could she 
be contemplating such an extravagance. 

But Bertha wept and laughed, and embraced her dear, 
kind friends, and said that her head and heart were full of 
a great secret, of which, however, she could not speak, 
until she had returned home. Upon reflection, though, 
she did not think she would tax her friends’ patience so 
long; papa might relate the matter when he came back. 

Half-wild from curiosity, the guests were forced to take 
their departure. 

No sooner had Bertha, bowing at the last gate, kissed a 
playful farewell from the tips of her pretty fingers, than 
she returned toward the house with a scornful expression 
in her little face. 

‘‘ There now, my amiable fnends, you have enough to 
live upon for a week or two.” 

‘* Will it be enough for me, too?” asked old Cajsa, who, 
full of curiosity, came forward to meet her young mistress. 

‘**Oh, no, the character of confidante shall be consigned 
to you. Tell me, is not ten thousand rix-dollars immense 
wealth ?” 


“Tt certainly is a terribly large sum,” replied Cajsa, 
with increasing astonishment. 


“Well, if you think ten thousand dollars a large for- 


tune, what do you say to twenty thousand?” 

‘“* Twenty thousand—heaven preserve us!” 

“Why not—it might even be thirty thousand.” 

’ “Tam not capable of calculating so much wealth.” 

‘* Look well at me, Cajsa.” 

‘‘ Ah, it is not necessary for me to do so, in order to 
know how you © Sagi the as the flowers of the field, gay 
as the birds of the air, and sweet and affectionate as the 
most gentle white dove.” 

Bertha laughed aloud. 

‘‘ Only fancy, if a lover had made me this speech!” 

“<T verily believe the vicar would willingly do so.” 

*« Nonsense.” 

‘‘ Or the secretary,” continued Cajsa. 

‘‘ Hush; I ask you, are those men lovers for me? The 
one old and tiresome, the other selfish and conceited. 
They have neither of them any chance. I can assure you, 
dear Cajsa, with thirty thousand rix-dollars one might get 
an admirer without much trouble.” 

“‘ Yes, miss; if you had that vast fortune you would 
not have long to wait for a sweetheart; both husband, wed- 
ding, and dance would be close at hand.” 

‘**No husband and wedding for me, I thank you—the 


dance is all very well, but not with my own husband; I. 


have seen enough of marriage preparations to be eager to 
follow that example.” : 

“* Assuredly that was no penny? for you to follow, miss, 
for nothing has come of Miss Hilda’s wedding.” 

‘“‘Nor will anything ever come it. But now, jesting 


apart, I am perfectly in earnest about thirty thousand rix- 


dollars,” 


ff you dream that yeu had won that sum in a lottery, 
miss?” 


e 
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‘No; but I have received a letter, Ah, dear old Cajsa, 
Iam not as frivolous as I appear. Ihave some feeling.” 

Again the sunny expression vanished, and a strange 
earnestness came over the young girl’s countenance. 

** Gracious heavens, do hot shed those ugly tears! ‘Tell 
me what is the grief that oppresses you?” 

“Do you remember, Cajsa, that 1 was always the favor- 
ite of old Mrs. Rillstedt, who used formerly to reside at 
Rolanda?” 


““ Yos,” replied the worthy woman, “I recollect perfectly 
that you often went to stay with her, and that the old lady 
was never so happy as when you were singing to her.” 

“* T was very fond of her; but when she went to live with 
-her son-in-law we never heard any more from her, although 
I regularly wrote her every new year to wish her many 
happy returns of the season.” 

‘* My dear young lady, do’make haste and come to the 
point!’ 

“* Have patience, will you! I must have breathing time. 
I mentioned to you that I received some letters this 
morning.” 

“From the major and Miss Hilda, I suppose? But 
pathol what you told your guests just now was not true?” 

‘‘Of course it was,” 

“What! that you are going to join the others at 
Smaland? Well, I am perfectly mystified—my brain 
seems quite muddled,” 

“You might be silent, I think, until I have finished 
speaking. ‘The fact of the matter is this, that my dear 
friend has just written to me, that—but this is the most 
sorrowful part of it—she feels that her last hour is ap- 
osetia excellent old lady, and, as no one in the world 
1as been so attentive and considerate toward her as I have 
been, she has altered her will—her son-in-law’s disgraceful 
conduct toward her also determined her to take this step 
—and, heavens! oh, heavens! would you believe it? she 
has named me her heir!” 

“The Lord bless the noble soul!” exclaimed Cajsa, be- 
ginning to cry. ; 

** After they had both remained silent awhile, Bertha 
said quickly, and with her usual rapid transition of voice: 

*“ Now, go back to your pots and pans, dear Cajsa. I 
wish to be alone with my thoughts. I start on my journey 


to-morrow afternoon.” : 


%* of * * * * 


An honr later Bertha stood gazing at a picture that hung 
over Hilda’s bed, in the small chamber Oiean she and her 
sister had shared for so many years. It was a portrait of 
Hilda’s intended. Tears still hung like pearls on Bertha’s 


_ @yelashes; she had just finished a letter full of gratitude 


and affection to her ancient friend, whom she could no 
longer hope to see again in this world. 

“‘Doubtless I have not told her all I would have said, 
but she shall hear it when we meet in heaven. How happy 
we can all be now!—but shall we be so?” She cast an al- 
most threatening look at the portrait of the young man, 
uipon whose pale, lofty brow an expression of deep sadness 
might be traced,’ notwithstanding the somewhat forced 
smile upon his lips. 

‘This precious thing,” she continued, snatching the 

ainting from the wall with no very gentle hand, “ shall 
e forthwith thrown into the lumber-room. May you 
neyer regain your place! you absurd slave to old fancies! 
you ungrateful creature, not. to appreciate one who is too 
good for you!” 

Without farther ceremony she carried the portrait up 
stairs to the garret, and consigned it to an old box, a sort 
of repository for forgotten rubbish. ; 

‘*Sleep soundly, major, sleep until the day of judgment, 
or, at any rate, until the day you regain your rst bride; 
should that event ever take place, I will disentomb you, 
and transform you into a wedding-gift to the fair lady. 


- But I must nowrun and look over my wardrobe—it'is really 


a 
/ 


a pity that both my. cousins are away, or, perhaps, they. 
len in love with my thirty thousand | 


might both have fe 
rix-dollars,” . 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE COUSINS. 


THE pages allotted to a short tale will not permit of long 
and minute descriptions. We can not, therefore, linger 
over the separate arrivals of the young ladies, much less 
the manner in which their respected father presented him- 
self; no, not even the remarkable sensation which Miss 


Bertha’s thirty thousand rix-dollars, and accompanying silk 


bonnet, excited. 

We must confine ourselves to the assurance that the 
major—the father—bade adieu to his kind and amiable 
relations with sincere regret; that the latter, on the con- 
trary, saw the old man depart with secret joy, for, agreea- 


ble and good-tempered though he was, bis it was far more ° 


pleasant fur the brothers to devote to their pretty cousins 
all the time which they could spare from their visits to the 
youthful widow. And as to Mrs. Wallenberg, she soon 
discovered that the major had a bad habit of giving his ad- 
vice on matters in which she considered it the hight of 
wire eee to venture to question her own superior 
cnowledge. 

We will take it for granted, then, that a week has passed. 
It is the day after the major’s departure; the party were 
sitting at breakfast, Mrs. Wallenberg presiding at one end 
of the table, with the coffee-pot on her right, and a gigan- 
tic jug of thick cream on her left. 

A large antique vase, with nearly a hedge full of white 
and red roses, veiled from her view the sweet girls who were 
immediately opposite to her. But the eyes of the two 
young gentlemen, seated on either side of the costly centre 
ornament, were not blind to all the beauty which was pres- 
ent at table, and each was busily engaged playing the ami- 
able to his next neighbor. ) 

The most lovely objects in this sunny room, were, of 
course, the two sisters. They strongly resembled each 
other—and yet they were perfectly auhhe Their beauti- 
ful chestnut-brown hair, their hyacinthine blue eyes, beam- 


ing with the pureness of their hearts, their fresh lips, . 


their fine oval countenances, and their slender, yet full 
figures, were as if moulded from the same form. But 
their air, their smile, their glance, and, above all, their 
manners, betrayed no rh likeness. 

Hilda, who was two-and-twenty years of age, and had 
already penetrated into the realities of life, and had be- 
come familiar with one of its gloomy phases, exhibited in 
her deportment that calmness and that constant serious- 
ness, Which no more indicates a morbid state of feelings, 
than it does joyous, childish gaiety. This calm earnest- 
ness, When visible in so young a woman, is the surest proof 
of a mind well-versed in the art of self-command, and as 
sure a proof that this mind will succeed in recovering its 
equipoise. 

Bertha, on the contrary, had just entered the threshold 
of life, and what she had gathered from the experience of 
others, had inspired her with a wish, for the present at 
least, of remaining what she was. We have already de- 
scribed how het impresSions chased each other as fleetly as 
the wind, and yet nothing heartless or selfish could be de- 
tected in her. Ah, no, it was merely the vivacity of her 
lively mind which caused this apparent tendency to ca- 
price. Had she been plunged into distressing circum- 
stances, without losing her cheerfulness, she would havé 
proved herself as courageous as Hilda, though very prob- 
ably she would not have shown herself as placid. 

We must mention that’ the brothers fully agreed upon 
two points. One was that they would not breathea syllable 
to their pretty cousins respecting their designs upon the 
young widow, the other waa that the rector, neither by 
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‘other individual has hitherto honored me with. 


| his : 


word nor by hint, should .allude to Victor’s pretended en- 
gagement to Bertha. If the rector had not promised to 
comply with this latter arrangement, the young lawyer 
deelared he would disclose his flirtation with a certain 
pretty waiting-maid, and rather than permit such a slur 
upon his dignity, Edwin consented to seal his lips. Hav- 
ing come to this understanding, the brothers each went 
his own way. Edwin devoted ‘himself to his school-boy 
flame, while Victor, whether he were standing, sitting, or 
walking, paid Bertha his undivided attention. 


* * * ba 1K * * 


“‘My dear Hilda,” the rector repeated for the second 
time, “you do not even deign to see that I have been offer- 
ing you the biscuit-basket ever so long.” 

** Pardon me, Edwin.” 


She appeared this morning unusually absent, nor was it 
to be wondered at, for she expected that day’s post would 
bring her a letter which had either been addressed to the 
Baths, or to her usual place of residence, but which she 
had directed should be forwarded to her at her aunt's, 

The three words, ‘“‘ Pardon me, Edwin,” were said in a 
sweet, apologizing tone; she took a biscuit, and rewarded 
her indefatigable cavalier with a smile. 

“* It does not seem,” whispered Victor, as he bent down 
to the red little ear of his neighbor, ‘‘as if any thing 
would come of the matter which I mentioned to you yes- 
terday, my dear cousin.” 

“So you flatter yourself that I remember every thing 
you say to me, and am able to understand your allusions 
Without assistance from one day to the other; you are 
greatly mistaken, I can tell you.’ 

“How different it is with me,” replied Victor; “I can 
perfectly recollect every word that you spoke yesterday, the 
day before yesterday, and even the day before that again.” 

‘Well, ? declare, that is far greater attention re any 
f you 
can prove to me the truth of what you advance, I milla: 
deayor to recollect a portion of yourconversation yesterday. 
Now, come, what did I say three days ago?” 

‘Victor,’ you said, ‘do you think that a white silk 
bonnet, with roses, would be becoming to me? and I an- 
swered—” 


“Your answer is of no consequence!” cried the girl, 
laughing; ““now we come to the day before yesterday,’ 

“The day before yesterday you asked, ‘Do ycu think, 
cousin, that a mantle of violet-colored velvet, with alight 
lining, would give me a more dignified appearance than I 
at present have?’ and I ans—” f : 

. Well, and yesterday ?” she exclaimed, interrupting 
im. & second time. : 
: h, yesterday, you called me to you, here, and said, 
‘My dear Victor, will there not be a chance of your falling 
in love with me when I have got my wardrobe in order ? if 
you do not, I can not imagine who I shall have to ad- 
mire my pretty things.’ ” 

‘Enough, enough, now it is my turn—let me see—this 
much I thoroughly remember, yousaid more insipid things 
yesterday than yon did the day before yesterday.” 

‘¢Oh, cousin mine—_” 


“Now, my worthy cousin, I hope you are not giving 


way to dangerous self-delusions. .You have a horrid habit 


of continually P€yMg compliments, and compliments, let 
me tell you, should be clever, otherwise they become—” 
‘Dear children, Will you not have some sour milk ?” 
“ Yes, dear aunt, We Will take anything you please.” 
“You two are merely talking,» replied the good lady of 
the house, whose time Wa8 much too valuable to waste at 
the breakfast-table after she had helped all who were pres- 
anh Fane pushed the sour milk over to Victor and Ber- 
tha : 
its aunt, I certainly have the intention of helping 
mead. ur milk—but Victor takes so much nonsense in 
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‘Then you must finish your breakfast alone, my dears,” 
said the hostess, pushing back her chair. Hilda did the 
same, and the rector, in his love of order, followed their ex- 
ample. - 

‘*No, no, my dears, it was not my wish to disturb you,” 
cried Mrs. Wallenberg, apologizingly. 

‘**T have quite done, thank you,” said Hilda. 

**So have I, dear mother,” added the rector, whose turn 
it was to-day to visit the still unconquered Mathilde. 

*«And we, what shall we do?’ asked Bertha, with a 
most enchanting smile. 

‘“‘ We surely must not go away hungry from table,” an- 
swered Victor. 


“Then let usremain, upon the proviso, however, that we. 


do not chatter, but really eat.” 

Mrs. Wallenberg had already vanished, and was now ac- 
tively engaged with her household matters.. Hilda had 
seated herself upon a small wooden bench in the entrance- 
hall, and kept watching the house-door. Edwin at that 
moment came out with his cap in his hand, and.a cigar in 
his mouth. 

“Do you intend to take a walk, dear Hilda ?” 

‘“ No, I find it more agrecable to remain in the shade; 
do not let me detain you if you are going out.” 

““T’m inno hurry,” he said, taking a seat. near her. 

For some minutes they were both silent; at length he 
said: 

** How very much changed peopk find each other after a 
separation of eight years! And the sympathizing, one 
might almost say affectionate look the. young man fixed 
upon his cousin, occasioned a slight blush to mantle her 
cheeks. 

‘« True, one can scarcely recognize each other ; it is what 
might be expected, however, for one can hardly recognize 
one’s self after so long a lapse of time.” 

‘I do not quite agree with you there ; I see you still as 
I saw you at fourteen years of age, only grown more beau- 
tiful and more improved than ‘I could have imagined it 
possible to have become. But the gay, unreserved girl, 
who confided her little secrets to‘her friend and playfellow, 
has turned into a pr ud, experienced and dignified woman, 
who scorns sympathy as something beneath her.” 

At this speech Hilda’ cheeks glowed still more brightly. 

“I presume, cousin,” she answered, “‘ you are alluding 
to certain circumstances which—” 

“Oh, no, do not imagin- such a thing for a moment; 
the mere thought that you could consider my words want- 
ing in delicacy, would pain me greatly.” 

“‘No, Edwin, I understand you better than that. We 
were very fond of each other at that happy age when we 
told each other everything ; now I am convinced that not 
even you would care to make me your confidante.” 

** Not as long as you retain your severe look, certainly,” 
answered the rector, gayly. 

k I was not aware that my countenance betrayed so much 
severity. But, cousin, if you will not confer your confi- 
dence upon me until my i resumes the expression you 
remember eight years ago, very probably we shall never 
again exchange our secrets.” 

There was something in this answer which wounded 
Edwin ten times more than all the taunts with which the 
young widow was wont to torment him. He had neither 
been impudent nor obtruding; he had spoken feelingly 
and with frank confidence to the friend of his youth, a 
near relative, and her answer had been far more cold than 
it need have been, and not a word was added to soften the 
impression. J 

‘*T fear I am wearying you with my society. Good-bye, 
dear Hilda, I have something to do in the neighborhood.” 

‘‘Adieu, Cousin Edwin.” : 

Not a syllable more was exchanged. 


* Xk * * * ‘o* 


In the room where the other two were still dawdling over 
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' their sour milk, the conversation was being carried on in a 


most animated strain. 

‘‘Ah, well,” said Victor, ‘‘now we have had enongh of 
seen: Have the goodness, Miss Bertha, first to repeat 
what I said yesterday, then we may come back to my re- 
mark about Edwin and Hilda.” 

** Ha, by-the-by, now I remember, you said to me, in 
that conceited air which is so unbecoming to you, ‘Bertha, 
would you believe, there is not a man twenty miles around, 
who can be compared with me as a swimmer.’ Whereupon 
I declared that it was extremely unfair of you to boast of 
an accomplishment which I never could have an oppor- 
tunity of confuting.” 

‘It is too bad to be treated in this fashion; my only 
consolation is, my pretty cousin, that you take advantage 
of our relationship.” 

“‘A nice idea, indeed; my gentleman, forsooth, fancies 
that a cousin of nineteen years of age is going to allow 
herself to be imposed upon as easily as a cousin of eleven 

earsold. I thoroughly recollect a certain rough school- 

y taking pleasure in pinching me in the arm, if I did 
not do exactly as he wished.” 

«‘ What infamous calumny!” 

“Not at all—he used also to call me an ill-natured 
wretch; and once—oh, that was very cruel—it pleased this 
said school-boy, in an outburst of passion, to break my 
most beautiful doll, and to throw it into a pond.” 

‘But afterwards he fished it up again, and made ita 
present of his own watch-chain of bright pinchbeck, as an 
ornament for the neck. Of course that, however, is no 
longer remembered.” | 

“‘Oh yes, it is, and for the sake of that splendid neck- 
lace, I will tax my memory still further—I think our con- 
versation yesterday referred to two names on a birch-tree.” 

** Yes, two names which are still preserved with wonder- 
ful freshness! But what signify such omens? Those who 
bear the names appear totally to have forgotten the sweet 
dawn of their first love.” 

‘‘Hush—in Heaven’s name never speak of love; only 
look how serious Hilda has become!” 

‘«That is the consequence of the engagement—” 

‘‘As the engagement is a consequence of love,” said 
Bertha, sg gap him. ‘If t were not engaged 
against my will, I never would be so.” 

‘“Who knows!” cried Victor, laughing; ‘‘such things 
have been heard of.” 


“« Yes, in those days when fathers treated their children 
like mere goods of barter; but they are happily long since 
past. My dearest father would now have to consult me on 
the subject, and I would say—” 

“Well, what would you say?” 

“Decidedly, no—you may rest assured of that, cousin, 
in case it should ever enter your brain to woo my thirty 
thousand rix-dollars.” 

“« Pshaw!” ) 

‘Pray why do you say ‘Pshaw!’ Is not thirty thousand 
rix-dollars a tempting sum?” 

««There is not a doubt of it, but—” 

** Oh spare me your dut/ Assoon as I have my fortune 
in my own hands, I shall establish myself as a young 
widow. One of these days I will confide to you the whole 
of my charming plan; I cannot stop at present, for I must 
run up stairs and try and finish my work.” 

And before Victor could make an attempt to restrain her, 
she had disappeared. 

‘There can be no doubt,” muttered Victor to himself, 
as his eyes followed the young heiress with an expression of 
deep thought, ‘‘there.can be no doubt that this little Ber- 
tha is a most fascinating creature. It was agreat error on 
your parts, young ladies, that you did not come a few 
weeks sooner. 

“‘ Now, unfortunately, my honor is engaged in the other 
conquest: in wns days she must capitulate, or else—the 


’ 


am turned into ridicule, and that these 


\ 


girls should know it; yet that is not possible; I set too 
small a value upon my abilities. I shall make way to-mor- 
row, without fail. ang it, that you, too, my mystical 
bride, must needs be so charming!’ 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE LAST CORRESPONDENCE. 


An hour later, Hilda entered her sister’s chamber pale 
as a lily, but like it, with head erect. 

** All is at an end,” she said; ‘‘ this letter has been sent 
on from A : Read it!’ 

She gave Bertha an open letter, and if it had not been 


for the trembling of her hand and voice, Bertha would not ° 


have been able to perceive that Hilda’s heart was wrung 
with emotion. 

“*T shall leave you for a short while, 
write an answer by return of post.” 

‘And where is he then, in heaven’s name?” exclaimed 
Bertha. 

‘Ido not know, nor need I care to know in future. 
My letter was enclosed in a note for his sister, and I will 
send my answer through her.” ; 

“* Alas! dearest Hilda!” cried Bertha, casting her arms 
around her elder sister. 

They formed a touching group. With tears in her lon 
silken eyelashes, Bertha pressed her pe: cheek tenderly an 
lovingly against Hilda’s, which was cold and snowy. 

‘‘T hanks, sweet girl,” she said, softly, ‘‘but let me go 
now, I shall learn to endure this grief.’ 

aK ak ok * 2k * ae 


” 


she said, ‘‘to 


‘* Now, then,” said Bertha, when she was alone, “let us 
see what the major has to say; I feel the tiniest might of: 
consolation in the midst of my sorrow, when I think that 
I have stowed away his portrait among the rubbish in the 
garret. Ah, men! horrid, abominable men!’ she added, 
with increasing feeling. ‘‘'T’o be sure, there are exceptions 
who are agreeable enough, though their amiability lasts 
merely until one is engaged to them.” 

She placed herself far back into the sofa corner, and be- 
gan to read: 


‘‘EsTEEMED HiLpa:” (‘‘ This, surely,” exclaimed Ber- 
tha, breaking off, ‘‘must have been written from a mad- 
house; the man actually addresses his bride exactly as he 


would some old aunt, to whom he was sending his best 


wishes for the new year.” She continued: 

o** After long reflection I can find no more suitable ad- 
dress, or one which corresponds better to our mutual posi- 
tions. A proud man humbling himself before the woman 
who alone has the right to scorn his weakness, to judge and 
treat it with merited severity, or with amiable clemency. 

** Hilda, high-minded, noble Hilda, a succession of 
months, which have been more rich in neglected duties than 
in duties performed, have long since proved to you that my 
heart * * * what shall I say to you? The truth is 
so hursh—I can only utter it in groans, and yet 
if this truth were not a firm, unalterable truth, where 
would be my excuse? Alas! I must gain this cruel courage 
for the sake of our mutual welfare. ) 

‘** Hilda! I have never loved more than one woman, and 
I can never love another but her. 

** Listen to the reason’ why, under such circumstances, I 
sought to form a new tie, after the first, as I have long 
since related to you, was cruelly torn asunder. 

‘** About two years had slowly passed after my hopes of 
happiness had been dashed. I happened to be at the same 
baths which you are at present visiting; I had gone there 
without any object; two years’ suffering could not cure 
sorrow such as mine. Still in this very sorrow was mixed 
a shade of joy, and it was that, perhaps, which sustained 
me when despair would well-nigh have overwhelmed me. 

“*T had received from my mother an ancient family relic; 
she put it into my hands with the following words: 
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‘Richard, give this to the woman you one day may love, 
and let her swear to you, should her feelings toward you 
ever diminish, to send it back to you. Thus it will be 
a talisman, which, as long as it is not in your hands, will 
cheer your heart under all circumstances!’ 

cphis sacred gift from a pious mother I had given to 
her, whose name I will not tell yon, for you could not love 
her. And she had not only sworn to carry out the obliga- 
tion attached to the present, but she had also received from 
me avow as binding, namely, should my feelings ever 
grow cold, or should she no longer retain the first place in 
my heart, I 4 would demand back the relic. 

** Well, she had been married two years, and the talis- 
man had neither been returned, nor asked back. Chance 
brought us together in one of those unfortunate meeting- 
pico which I do believe are invented more to injure the 

ealth of the hale, than to make the sick convalescent. 

“To describe this our first meeting since that fatal day 
which had bound her to another. Oh, my God! a meet- 
mg amid a numerous company of strangers—forgive me, 
forgive me, I can not speak of it—bnt there is one scene 
which I must not pass over. The old story led to the same 
termination here as it always does: passion, struggles, and 
lastly a meeting. 

‘**The man to whom she was tied never could forgive her 
becauise she did not share his vulgar, loathsome tender- 
ness. But he also suffered in his way—therefore I will not 
judge him, although he made her wretched to a degree 
which would have been reprehensible in any man. They 
had both been unhappy since this marriage. 

““It was an evening inthe first days of August. The 
moon was playing with its soft, lovely light upon a grass 
platin her garden. We had just met there. second of 
‘Intoxicating bliss and infinite agony was past. Scarcely a 
‘word or a press of the hand had been exchanged, when the 
husband rushed forward like a madman, and threatened 
her—the woman whom we both loved—with public dis- 
grace. An infuriated tiger is less terrible than a man ex- 
cited by jealousy. My bobd also began to boil. But the 
angel stepped between us. 

‘**T swear,’ she said, ‘that it is the first time I have 
seen Richard alone; and I solemnly promise that, through- 
out my married life, it shall be the last. Do not blast 
my character—it would kill my mother.’ _ 

*‘She adored her mother, who had sacrificed her child, 
and who died but two months after this scene. Her voice 
was 80 beseeching and captivating as she entreated him, 
that her husband, whose ear had never before been charmed 
by such tones, instantly checked his wild ferocity. 

““*Tf,’ he said, ‘this young man, your former lover, 
romises the same on his honor, I will have patience, and 
e silent ; but if he would that I should really pardon my 

wife, and treat her kindly, whom otherwise I must always 
look upon with distrust, he will show that the tie between 
you can be still more securely severed.’ 


‘ “**How—what do you niean ? I asked, trembling for 
“her. 


“There are other women in the world,’ he answered 
coarsely. ‘If you have loved this one, prove it; to en- 
sure her future peace, marry another.’ 

***Sir,’ I replied, ‘since it is your wife’s own choice to 
remain with you, do not let her suffer for having preferred 
the path of honor. I will purchase her happiness at the 
expense of my own.’ 

“Do you understand all now, Hilda ?—dear, dear 
Hilda ! 

“It was an unlucky fate which cast you in my way on 
my return from that unhappy journey. If we had married 
immediately, very possibly neither of us would have been 
miserable. Your tenderness would have done much to 
have attached me to you. But I gained time for reflection 
—the wedding was put off, until—it would bean iniquitous 
act toward us both to let it take place, without every cir- 
cumstance being first clearly explained to you. 


‘‘How long has not this painful confession weighed 
down my heart ? It was so difficult for me to speak, for I 
feared your feelings might be too deeply wounded. Now, 
however, I have said all. It is for you to decide whether 
the marriage shall go on, or whether it shall be broken off 
—whichever of the two takes place, it must be done speedi- 
ly. But, listen to me—these words come from the inmost 
soul of an honest man If, after this confession, you still 
venture to join your fate to mine, I solemnly assure you 
that you shall find in me a husband who will endeavor to 
make himself worthy of you. Farewell, sweet angel ! who 
has so greatly deserved happiness—farewell, and forgive 
me, who will always look upon you as the most noble and 
amiable of women. RICHARD.” 

In connection with La letter, and without any com- 
mentary, we also give Hilda’s answer. 


‘“* RicHARD!—I have never yet told you an untruth; you 
must not, therefore, do me the injustice to doubt what I 
am about to write you. A doubt were, however, unworthy 
of us both; you will therefore believe me, notwitastandin 
your vanity may prompt you to think otherwise. Had 
cnown where to address a letter to you, you never would 
have been obliged to have written yours to me. I had ir- 
revocably determined that the events which might occur 
during this journey to the Baths, should be your last trial. 
As it happened, there were no even‘s to judge from. Your 
absence confirmed my preconceived opinions, and it did 
not even require your first letter, which was so full of in- 
decisions, weakness, agitation, and inconstancy, to induce 
me to carry them out. You are aware that I have had a 
long time to reflect, and. come to some determination. 
You must be assured, therefore, when once my resolution 
is taken, it will remain unchanged. |.» . 

‘You will find your ring enclosed in this letter; I re- 
quest that mine may be returned to me. 

“‘] do not wish to reproach you. You found an easy 
victim to your thoughtless promise, and if my sufferings 
during this last year have purchased peace for her who is 
all in all to you, they have been of some benefit—which is 
seldom the reward of pain endured. 

‘* You need not make yourself uneasy about my future 
fate. Indeed, I even thank you for delaying so long to 
make your confession tome. What dawns upon one grad- 
ually, is easier to bear than what comes upon one unexpect- 
edly, while one is still under the influence of self-decep- 
tion. 

‘*T assure you—and I request that you will believe what 
I say—that Ido not feel unhappy at present; and I can 
explain why, because when I contemplate the future which 


might have been a burden to us both, I can only thank 


God that we have stopped at the point where we stand. I 
further thank God for having given me a patient spirit, a 
calm character, and for having granted me strength to 
overcome the weakness of my Saath I shall never give 
myself up to <a despair. 

‘But you, Richard, what will become of you? Will 
freedom confer happiness upon you again? Ican only pray 
for you and-her; pray also for me. . 
“* HILDA. 
‘“P, 8,.—I do not wish you to answer me.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


A CONFESSION—ANXIETY—A GLANCE AT THE SECRET | 


SPRINGS. 

AFTER having devoted so much time to the other char- 
acters in our little drama, we will now return to our prin- 
cipal heroine. 

We find her in the same room, and in the same position 
as we Saw her when first we visited the peaceful retreat, 
where she evidently wished to pass the last months of the 
period that widows are generally expected to mourn. . 

- To-day, too, she seemed to be overwhelmed with anxiety 
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and sorrow; now also she held the golden heart in her 
hand, and as before she opened it, and passionately pressed 
the fair lock of hair to her lips. ‘To finish the picture, 
Ma’amselle Sophie appeared also on this occasion at the 
door, and Pieter y rer mistress. 

The only difference was that now Sophie cast an extreme- 
ly suspicious glance at the ‘‘relic.” She, who wished to be 
thought very clever, had long since come to the conclusion, 
that as the hair of the departed husband was decidedly 
coal-black, it was perfectly ridiculous to suppose that when 
shut up in tie golden heart it could become lighter—as 
golden, indeed, as the heart itself. 

‘If Ma’amselle Sophie Tolander and the young rector 
had been on the same friendly terms as formerly, she 
would doubtless haye communicated her discoveries to 
him; but after he had gained access to the lady herself, 
he had had the folly—if not to say the ingratitude—of al- 
most entirely forgetting that there had been a time when 
he and the waiting-maid had been on terms of some in- 
timacy. 

As the door opened, Mathilde hastened to hide her 
treasure, and she looked any thing but pleased, as she 
turned round, exclaiming: 

‘“I can not conceive wuat is the matter now—you have 
only just left me!” 

“‘ Ah, dear madame,” said Ma’amselle Sophie, putting 
on an air of humility and repentance, ‘‘I can not keep it 
to myself any longer. I do not wish to offend you, ma- 
dame, no, not for the whole world; and yet, through my 
innocence and ignorance of the ways of bad people, I have 
been the victim of a base, hypocritical, worthless man.” 

‘Poor, poor Sophie, however unhappy you may be, I 
will neyer desert. you—who has deceived you, poor girl?” 

“Heaven preserve me! How could you conceive such 
an idea, madame?” cried Sophie, making a low courtesy. 
“‘T am not the person who has been deceived.” 

“‘What do you mean, then? You said you were the 
victim of a—” 

*< Mean action, dear lady; an extremely mean action. A 


gentleman of whom you think well, madame, and whom 


you have perhaps permitted to build hopes for the future, 
this gentleman has—has—I will speak it out at once—has 
induced me to spy upon you here, in this house. And for 
this despicable sin, into which he has led me, an innocent, 
simple-minded creature, he ought neither to be pardoned 
here on earth, nor yet in heaven.” 

While Sophie was making this confession, the young 
widow had become quite paie, and was evidently laboring 
under some fear, so great, that she could not bring her lips 
to form asingle syllable. : 

“« Mercies on me, how agitated you are, dear lady; be not 
angry with me. If I had not thought that he meant to act 
honorably with you, I can assure you I would not have al- 
lowed myself to have been persuaded. But now, since he 
has deceived you as well as me, he may have his-dear Miss 
Hilda, and I know, madame, that you—” ; 

An exclamation of unutterable agony escaped Mathilde’s 
lips, and before Sophie could reach her mistress’s chair, 
she had fainted away. 

Half an hour had passed; Sophie lay weeping at the feet 
of her mistress. 

‘May God forgive you!—wretched girl! Is there any 
truth in what you said?—No, you must have accused your- 
self falsely—and above all accused—Repeat again the name 
you mentioned,” 

** He called her Hilda when they were driving together, 
and she is a lady—although I do not remember her sur- 
name.” 

“Were they driving together?—Girl, you are mocking 
me! Has any one paid you for this base conduct?” 

‘‘Never, my dearest lady! I said to the rector from the 
very first, ‘Do not fancy, sir, that I can be bought by 
mone a ” 

“The rector—the rector!” Mathilde started up eagerly. 


. “Are you speaking of the rector, Mr. Wallenberg?” 
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‘‘To be sure I am; of whom else should I be speaking, 
in heaven’s name?” 

‘‘ Did he persuade you to spy upou me?” asked Mathilde, 
gravely. 

‘* Yes, at first—but not latterly. 
latterly.” ‘ : 

“¢ And you were capable of doing it? What did you have 
to tell him? I desire you to speak the truth!” There was 
an air of command and imposing dignity mingled with 
Mathilde’s deep distress, which Ma’amselle Sophie could 
not withstand; she, therefore, related all that had taken 
place from the beginning to the end. 

“‘ And,” continued her mistress, in a voice of suspense, 
‘¢who is this Miss Hilda?” 

‘She is his cousin; she and her sister are staying with 
their aunt, Mrs. Wallenberg. Neither of the gentlemen 
have said a word here about their visit; but yesterday I met 
the rector driving with the young lady, and it was very 
easy to see what he was after.” . 

‘«Have you any thing more to communicate to me?” 

*¢ Nothing more,” answered Sophie, with innocent frank- 
ness. 

‘Then go, and leave me alone to myself.” 

‘* Alas! will you never forgive me, madame?” 

“‘T shall try to do so—but we must part.” . 
‘«That we should do at any rate,” replied Sophie, pertly. 
“But,” she added, ‘‘it is nearly time for the rector to 

come.” 

“‘T am aware of it, and that is just the reason why I 
wish to be alone at present. I will ring in half an hour.” 

‘* When the door was fairly closed, the last trace of self- 
command disappeared from the beautiful countenance of 
her mistress. She wrung her white hands; but then, 
quick as lightning, a ray of joy flashed through the mist 
of despair, called forth, doubtless, by a happy thought, 
an idea, a hope—only instantly to be replaced again by 
anxiety, fear, and restless timidity. 

‘‘Who could have imagined it?—how mean!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘Still what a blessing that the worst was mere- 
ly a doubt—no, it was not even a doubt, else, instead of 
fainting, I should have died on the spot; but,” she added, 
with returning composure, ‘f 1 must look and see on what 
day he writes. Where has the letter gone to?” 

She hastened to the chiffoniere, and took from a secret 
drawer a small book, which was filled with memoranda, 
through which she began eagerly to glance. 

«July the—. Rather diverted by the absurd visit of 
two brothers.’ Ah, I wish I had kept to my first resolu- 
tion not to receive them—but who knows what a couple of 
idle tobias as they are, might not have ventured to have 
done! 

“*«July—. Letters from both the brothers. An offer 
from the rector. Conceited blockhead! Mr. Victor Wal- 
lenberg’s engagement—not so badly devised!—Ah! what 
is this? His journey to the town to fetch the letter.” She 
smiled through the tears which still glistened in her eyes. / 
“‘ The letter—yes, that precious letter!—it was a mercy 
that he had sufficient delicacy not to deliver it himself! 

*«Three days later. Oh J neednot readit over. Never 
shall I forget my agitation when I returned home. It was » 
this which Sophie ‘betrayed; it she had known more she 
would have betrayed more. My God, my God, how dearly 
I have paid for this hour of bliss, which passed so quickly! 
—and this hateful duplicity!—Ah, if I had loved my hus- 
band I could neyer have consented, by my silence, to this 
deception.” 

She turned over more leaves, and read in an under-tone: 

***T almost scorn myself for having encouraged those 
two men to continue their unrewarded attentions, merely 
in order to guard my steps from spying eyes. But dothey 
deserve any thing better at my hands? If they will per- 
secute a poor woman, ought she not to defend herself 

** Here I have it at last. 

““* August the 10th, The letter was sent to her. Ihave 
nothing to add, every thing is included in those words— 
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but has she received that letter? Has she anwered it? and 
how has she done so? There must be an end to all this. 
To-morrow, to-morrow, for the very last time! I would 
rather die than continue longer the life I am leading here. 
The clock is striking.’ Ah, my insinuating rector, we 
shall soon be quits with one another!” 

She took a ahest of paper and wrote as follows: 


“Srr:—It is very nearly six weeks since you did me the 
honor to offer me your hand, and I pte it; since that 
time, however, you have presented yourself to me in the 
light of a friend, and in this character you have been re- 
ceived without distrust. 

** Pardon me if this can no longer continue. A con- 
fession which my Wwaiting-maid made to me this morning, 
deprives me of the pleasure of seeing you in future. 

** MATHILDE.” 


She rang. Not twenty minutes later Ma’amselle Sophie 
delivered the note with triumphant pride to the rector, 
who had come to pay his accustomed morning visit. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE LEGAL QUESTION. 


“How goes it? do you intend to hang yourself, or to 
drown yourself?” asked Victor, as he acci entally stum- 
bled upon his brother while sauntering along by himself, 
on the evening of the same day. ‘You have not been 
visible the whole afternoon.” 

on }0-morrow I shall be able to put the same question to 
you, ” replied the rector, angrily. 
¢ ‘Zounds!” exclaimed Victor, assuming an air of triumph. 

I perceive that our bet is at an end, and that you won’t 


need to take advantage of the condition attached to our 
agreement.” 


‘ What condition?” 

‘ 

Have you not forgotten? Well, I will refresh your 
memory. If I do not succeed before I leave Elfheim in 
four or five days, I am to relinquish all pretensions, and 
you are to haye the exclusive ri “ht to push your luck.” 


ee . . ‘ 
That was merely an absurd joke. ® Two sensible per- 


sons would never consider such folly binding.. I, for my 
part, donot feel in the least interested in this coquette; 
she amused me tolerably for a while, that was all. Hilda, 
on the contrary—” 
- “Tam very glad to find that you are already trying to 
console yourself, but I strongly suspect, though, that some 
rebuff from her side has called forth this reaction in your 
feelings.” 
“It is all owing to Hilda’s sweetness, her earnestness, 
and her straightforward character.” 
**Possibly—but you have just come from Tysselvik, 


Whither you went, of course, merely from habit. What } 


happened there? Recollect, our agreement was perfect 
tankness toward each other.” 
‘Well, look at that,” and Edwin flung the note to Vic- 
tor, who Snatched it up. ‘* Read it when I am gone, and 
promise me to never mention the subject again. [am as 
angry and provoked with myself asa man can be, and I 
or forever more anything approaching to frivolity. I 
1 never look at another woman again, except the one I 
take for a wife.” 
“The deuce, what a salutary effect the note has had 
eg you—now good-by—I am as curious as a school- 
ye 
“‘T hope you will remember your promise. An honest 
man 1s as good as his word!” 
“Oh, indeed, I did not knowI had given any—but be it 
—4 may possibly require yours in return; to-morrow 
his love affair may be over for me, too.” 
They shook hands, and then parted. 
_ Victor now being alone, began to peruse the note, anda 
most ludicrous grimace he made as he murmured some 
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words to the effect how happy he was that he was not in 
Edwin’s shoes. ‘s 

That evening, according to agreement, not a syllable was 
breathed of the unfortunate termination of the rector’s 
matrimonial plans. The brothers were evidently not at 
their ease with each other, they were constrained in their 
manners, and a gloom spread itself over the whole party. 

“This has been an extremely tedious evening,” com- 
plained Bertha, in no very amiable mood, when the young 
lawyer was wishing her good-night. ‘‘* May we be _per- 
mitted to know what is the matter with both of you?” 
_ “And have you yourself, my dear cousin, been as charm- 
ing as usual?” ° 

“Charming?” repeated Bertha. ‘Do you think I am 
going to waste my powers upon so worthless an object as 
an ill-tempered cavalier? oh, no, indeed, I don’t intend to 
be so lavish. TI shall reserve them for—” 

‘“‘The bad temper of your future husband, I suppose?” 

But Bertha had not waited to hear the end of the sen- 
tence; she had hastened away, her pretty lips curled by a 
pert smile. 


* bd oK ** aK K aK 


It was again morning. Victor did not make his appear- 
ance at the breakfast-table; he had taken something alone, 
and had started off before the others had assembled. The 
clock in Mathilde’s drawing-roon had just struck eleven, 
when the young lawyer was announced. 

The whole way to Tysselvik he had been as courageous 
and Poke Heated as Hercules, but even Hercules was weak 
among women; it is less to be wondered at, therefore, that 
Victor felt so too. 

There was only one means which would enable him to 
bear the triumph or the defeat of the day with honor, 
namely, if his vanity were excited. He was determined to 
be more courageous than all the heroes of past ages. But 
what had come over the beautiful widow. She arose, then 
resumed her seat; she blushed and turned pee by turns; she 
trembled and tried to speak, but could with difficulty 
steady her voice. é ; 

Victor’s confidence arose first a little, then it took a 
large spring, and finally it made a gigantic stride. 

‘* Madame, will you haye the goodness to grant my re- 
quest, and kindly listen to me?” 

‘‘ Not to-day, Mr. Wallenberg—I will—I must—in a 
word, I will listen to you to-morrow as long as you please 
to speak!” 


“‘Qh, that is too much, too much—dear Mathi * * * 


madame I meant to say—-that is enough for me to live upon 
until then.” 

‘‘ But,” continued Mathilde, ‘‘by-the-by, there is some- 
thing I wish to know. Perhaps you may recollect that it 
was a legal question which—” 

‘For heayen’s sake let us have no law matters now !” 

‘« But this question is so easy,” persisted the widow. 

“‘For me your command is law!” replied Victor, who 
seemed to be more proud than happy. 

‘*'The question which I wished to put to you was this: 
If aman, engaged to be married, openly and constantly 
pays attention to another woman, which of the two ladies 
does he insult the most ?” 

“Oh, maaame, that strictly belongs to the province of 
morals.” 

‘* Possibly; but still I expect your answer.” 

‘‘ Permit me to defer it till to-morrow. It shall be an- 
swered before I put the question which you have given me 
leave to ask. Meanwhile, I am convinced that you have 
t= with your penetration you have understood 
all. 

‘Very probably, but do not make yourself too sure.” 

“ Oh no. I shall say to myself, Hope is not always re- 
ality. 

e And you can add, as an equally true saying, that reali- 
ty is not always hope.” 


After these words, which were spoken with a peculiar 
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expression, the charming widow made a gesture, which sig- 


nified more distinctly than words could do that the visit 


was at an end. 

Victor scarcely went out, he was borne on wings, but on 
what wings he did not himself know, when he was again 
seated at home in his mother’s drawing-room. He had 
merely an indistinct idea that he answered Edwin’s inquir- 
ing glances with annihilating insolence. However, he had 
only uttered four words : 

“* Put off until to-morrow 

‘Well, I declare, you seem to be all inthe clouds; are 
you dreaming of a dwelling in the sun ?” asked Bertha, 


Nid 


with unfeigned astonishment at the altered. expression of 


her cousin’s countenance. 


‘‘ Yes, my dear cousin,” 


answered Victor, in an under- 
tone, as @ slight sigh escaped unbidden. ‘‘ Yes, I am re- 
joicing beforehand at my life in the sun. But that does 
not prevent me from regretting a certain star, near which 
I would have liked so much to have established myself.” 

At these words the first blush which Victor had been 
able to call forth, mantled Bertha’s cheeks. 
not answer. 

The rector, who was standing near Hilda at the next 
window, while she was calmly plying her needle, whispered 
in her ear : 

‘* Just glance at my brother, and see how he looks.” 

“Like a very bright peony, which appears to be saying 
to a tiny flowret—‘ Look at me, have I not cause to be con- 
tented with myself ?”” : 

** Exactly so, but to-morrow, at this hour, any one who 
understands the language of flowers as well as you do, will 
hear the peony whisper : ‘ Do not gaze at me, a cold wind 
has damaged my beauty, and caused my leaves to droop !’” 

The rector had expected a smile for his pretty phrase ; 
but he merely received a thoughtful ‘‘ Hem !” 

** All women are ungraceful as long as they observe that 
people are secking them,” thought Edwin. ‘‘ When one 


considers the matter, however, it is not to be wondered at. 


A time comes when it is the charming little wife’s turn to 
show herself thankful for the slightest attention on the 
part of her husband, and if he occasionally pats her cheek 
affectionately, and says, ‘ How pretty you are to-day, my 
dear,’ she scarcely knows whether she is in heaven or on 
earth—happy time—marriage is truly paradise in minia- 
ture.” 

Bertha’s thoughts at that moment were: ‘Can my 
worthy cousin have taken refuge in astronomy on purpose ? 
There is a boldness, and at the same time a longing in his 
tone; my curiosity is raised ; the Lord be thanked, how- 


' ever, that is all !” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE LAST SCENE. 


AN evening as sultry and misty as the oneon which our 
tale began, had followed this day. 

Edwin had proposed a fishing party, and the young ladies 
had agreed; but Victor, who ‘had rocked himself into a 
world of bliss and triumph, had determined to employ the 
evening his own way. 

Perhaps he counted upon being pressed to accompany 
them. But Bertha did not even make the slightest at- 
tempt to do so: he was obliged to remain at home, and 
endeavor to fathom the great secret: in what consists hap- 
— _It seemed so near him now, that he—according to 


his opinion—had only to stretch out his hand to grasp it. 
ch of the 


Why, then, this half-sigh, this silly inquiry whi 

two young women would make him the happiest? Bah! 
Philosophy bored him; he would have nothing to do with 
it 


“« How lost in thought you are to-day, my son,” said his 
affectionate mother; Evil 
a most engaging girl.” 


not Bertha listen to you? she is 


But she did. 


‘Dear mother, do you recollect that we once spoke of 
another?” said Victor, without answering his mother’s 
question. 

‘* Yes, certainly, but I have since perceived that it will 
not repay either of you to take any trouble in that quarter; 
besides, neither of you were really in love.” 

“Tt is not that—wait until to-morrow, and you will see. 
I had not intended to have confided it to any one, but I 
may tell you, mother, that you will have a charming daugh- 
ter-in-law.” 

‘My dear Victor, I fear you permit your vain—” 

“Tt is too bad, you are always repeating that. I only 
demand twenty-four hours to prove that I am born to be 
the victim of unjust suspicion.” 

“¢ My dear boy, be that as it may, I must inform you that 
this lady’s secret doings do not meet with my approbation. 
An honest grief does not require the kind of diversion 
which she seeks.” 

‘‘We forced ourselves upon her, dear mother, she had 
nothing to do with it.” 

“You may have done so in the first instance, I grant 
you, but afterwards she permitted you to continue your 
visits; and if this diversion were enough, what does she 
do then during her solitary rows in the evening? I have no 
confidence in such ouiteetinee™ 

‘““What can be more innocent than rowing?” pleaded 
Victor. 

‘‘Hem, hem,” the old lady began, but Victor would ‘hear 
no more; off he started to his favorite retreat under the 
cliffs, and he could not have come more opportunely to see 
the boat, containing the mistress of his soul, gliding over 
the blue, mirror-like waters. 

The young man was now tempted, most powerfull 
tempted. Why should he not step into his boat, and fol- 
low her? A voice—the voice of delicacy, raised itself 
against this proceeding. Did he not detest spying with all 
his heart? had he not condemned his brother for having 
made use of this system? Of course he had, but——— 
but as his own future wife was in question, what would be 
more natural, more just, and more proper, than he should 
yield to his desire? 

And he did yield. 

Ten minutes later, he was sitting in his boat, now per- ' 
fectly tranquil and contented, for he had succeeded in per- 
suading himself that what he was doing was merely in order 
to calm his mother’s fears. 


* * o* * * * 


The small island upon which the last scenes wereenacted _ 
is formed, as it were, of a labyrinth of groves; all was 
smiling, pastoral, and enchanting. 

One could land at many points, and this evening there 
were no less than four strange boats, which had sought a 
harbor along the hospitable and inviting white beach. The 
boats were moored at such a distance from each other that 
the parties who had come in them could not see who landed 
from each. We already know to whom two of them be- 
longed; the lovely and romantic situation of this pearl of 
an island had induced the little fishing party from Elfheim 
to land there for an hour. The ladies had commanded, and 
the rector had obeyed, still it must be owned that he had 
done so unwillingly, for he had accustomed himself to 
consider this OE | as sacred; nowever, the wish of his 
new flame conquered. 

There was yet a fourth boat unaccounted for; we shall 
see if we can not find an owner for it also, 


* * 1 * * * 


** Do you like this spot, my dear cousin Hilda?” 
‘* Oh, very much indeed; I shall be glad to sit here 
awhile,” replied Hilda. ; 


‘‘The ground is damp from the dew,” 


observed Edwin, 


spreading out his cloak, upon. which Hilda seated herself 


without ceremony. 


** Have your brought Moore with you?” 
ry course I have; will you permit me to read aloud to 
you 9 


“‘ With pleasure,” and the young lady took her embroid- 
ery from a small case, and after Geshe cast a long, earn- 
est glance upon the sweet surrounding scenery, and after 
having inhaled, in a deep breath, the fresh, fragrant air, 
Hilda began to work, and Edwin to read. 

“It just seems as if J were not here,” cried Bertha, 
smiling, “‘ and to punish you I shall bid you both farewell, 
and shall set off and reconnoiter the place on my own ac- 
idee and she hastened up the hill, as she thought to 

erself: 


“What a girl Hilda is; did ever any one see such a 
patient martyr? Iam sure she suffers terribly! Yet she 
is as calm and quiet as ever, and she never ceases to 
work. If anybody had behaved so to me—even as it is, 
I cannot compose myself to embroidery, for—for there is 
so much folly in the world!” 


On the other side of the hill Victor came sauntering 
along—also absorbed in thought, of course. 

“How distrustful women are, mothers in particular! 
My poor, dear mother, how embarrassed she will be at first, 
then afterward how rejoiced! It 1s but right that I should 
do away with her fears, for who loves us so well as a 
mother does? No one, and, taking all in all, whom do we 
love with the same affectiom as we love her, to whom we 
are everything? 

“TI should like to know which of the two is best calcu- 
lated to make the most excellent mother—Mathilde or 
Bertha—well, that 1s not the point in question yet—I should 


* know, though, which of the two would be the best 


“* But where can she be, my mysterious fair one? I dare 
not call—the deuce—do I hear or do I not hear two voices 
—no, my ears deceive me—it does sound, though, asif two 
persons were speaking—what an absurd idea!” He stood 
irresolute. | ** This is no freak of my imagination, that is 
clear. It is decidedly Mathilde’s voice and that of anoth- 
er.” He went forward a few steps, gliding as softly as an 
Indian. Suddenly he stopped again, confused, dismayed, 
aghast! Is his vision imperfect, or is reality before him? 

e seized his eye-glass, for there is deception in every 


tae His bet can not terminate in this manner; oh, no, 


What is it that he sees, while he himself is not visible? 

He Spay Mathilde—the adorable young widow, 
whom he never for a moment doubted would accept him 
on the following day—but he does not only behold her— 
no, far from it! Before her a young man is kneeling, and 
from her lips seemed to flow words of fond affection; she 
18 consoling, imploring, and encouraging him, while he, 
Victor, who had wasted six weeks in this conquest, is now 
—his eyes must deceive him; coute gui coute he will have 
the witness of his ears. 

And this witness ran thus: 

“* Beloved Richard, this struggle is beyond my strength; 
you must no longer lead me into temptation—indeed you 
ought to leave this neighborhood at once. My feelings— 
yes, even my conscience, speaks loudly against these meet- 
ings; and, besides, it pains me to keep up this farce any 
eh with that honest-hearted blockhead, the lawyer. As 
to the rector, I found an excuse esterday to rid myself of 
him; and to-morrow it is my other lover’s turn—for now 
that you are going to leave—” 

_““Mathilde, you are cruel! Have we had so much hap- 
Piness in life that we may not enjoy this paltry pleasure for 
a few seconds, without pangs of conscience?” 

** Hush, are your feelings calm?” 

he lover bowed his head in his hands, 

**Do you not see that I am right?” 

** Permit me, at least, to stay until I have received her 
answer,” he said, in a low, faltering voice. ‘If it con- 
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tains death, there will yet remain to us the last interview, 
when we shall take leave of each other forever.” 

** But, let me tell you, that she is here!” 

_ ‘© She—who?—what do you mean?”he exclaimed, spring- 
ing up. 

‘Ah, your agitation proves that’we are not acting right- 
ly. It is not sufficient that our love is as pure as heaven— 
it still is wrong. Alas, Richard, why did you persuade, 
me, why? I have suffered terribly on her account, on your 
account, on my own account, an@ on account of my hus- 
band, who is no more, for it is not proper to deceive the 
world in the way I have been doing.” 

Richard had not heard a word Wathilae had been say- 
ing; as one in a dream, he kept repeating: 

** She here? she!” 

“Yes, on a visit toher aunt, You surely must now per- 
ceive that an end ought to be put to this affair.” 

‘* Mathilde, I have told you, and I swear it once more, 
if she still wishes to unite herself to me, the dream of this 
week shall be the last of my life—remember she fancies 
that you are yet bound.” 

do not forget it—but do go, I beseech you, Richard, 
go! . 

‘**Grant me a few minutes longer. 
sound of your dear voice again!’ : 

** Ah, Richard, I never have a moment’s peace, and for 
years I have had none, except when I received your letter 
telling me that you were coming to this neighborhood, and 
in which you fixed the first time that we should meet in 
this dear, sacred spot. Ah, that letter! that dear, precious 
letter! I never shall forget its contents! Do you recollect, 
when we ventured to hope again, how, in the first intoxica- 
tion of bliss, we laughed over my messenger, the bride- 
groom? I am very curious to know if his intended, Bertha, 
is aware that he has worn her ring for two years. I can’t 
imagine—” 

At that moment Victor rushed forward; neither he, nor 
the two who were taking leave of each other, had remarked 
that for some minutes past a new witness had been watch- 
ing the above scene. This new witness was none other than 
Bertha herself. . 

The young widow and her companion became greatly em- 
barrassed on Victor so suddenly making his appearance, 
All three endeavored to speak; Victor, however, was the 
first to find words. 

“Madame!” he said, with very dignified seriousness, ‘I 
do not think I have a right to reproach you in the slight- 
est degree. We have mutually served each other’s inter- 
ests. On one occasion I was your messenger, and latterly, 
if you a pans plaything. You served me in another 
way. fy talked-of engagement was not a fiction invent- 
ed to gain an interest in your eyes, and to calm your fears; 
I am really betrothed to my cousin, I love her with all my 
heart, but she does not love me in the way I wish to be 
loved; I therefore thought it as well to set on foota little in- 
trigue. Jealousy has always spurred on love—and I can 
assert, without boasting, that my experiment has been of 
service; if she were here, she would admit it herself.” 

“T voluntarily admit it, and the best proof is, that I 
have followed you hither to see what you were about.” 

At these words Victor turned quickly around, and to his 
astonishment he beheld before him his charming cousin, 
her face radiant with roguish smiles. 

To hasten to her, seize her hand, and whisper his ardent 
race was the work of a second, adding 1n still lower 

ones: 

‘Remember, most charming of all charming women, 
that you once said, ‘If I am not engaged without my own 
capnent, I shall never be so.’ Fate has taken you at your 
word. 

‘Hush, hush, we will settle that by-and-by; let me now 
say a word to Richard.” : 

‘‘No judgment without defense, Bertha!” 
claimed the former brother-in-law to be. 


Let me hear the 


eagerly ex- 
** Your adiee 


knows all, except that Mathilde has been a 
er widow for the last nine months, and that we 
; are about to take leave of each other!” 
‘*Miss—” stammered Mathild ately em- 
barrassed. “‘I wasengaged to RB several 
ca! years before I was married; and, with the ex- 
; ception of three interviews here, to which the 
; angels might have been witness, I have nothing 
» to reproach myself with in regard to your 
a sister.” 
“‘] am convinced of it,” replied Bertha, ‘‘ and 

7 Tam aware as well as Hilda that you never sent 

y back the family relic to your former intended 

; that as long as you retained it, he pledge of 
faithfulness should be—” 

“By heavens, I perceive that Hilda has read 

; my letter, and shown it to you; but I have not 

yet received her answer. The magnanimous 

girl evidently casts me off; can it be true?” 

“Tt is; she does so, however, calmly, after 

reflection, like every thing that she has done 

throughout her life; but I must give you a piece 

of advice,” here she gave Victor a private wink. 

‘* And I beg, for the sake of our former frien 1- 

ship, that you will not reject it; leave this 

neighborhood immediately ; quit this treacher- 
ous little island instantly. 

‘‘ And for a year, counting from the present 
day,” said Mathilde, seriously, but with great 
affection in her voice, ‘‘we shall not see each 
other again. Farewell, Richard; your mother’s 
gift, the image of your heart, remains till then, 
as formerly, my consolation.” 

She hastened away as light as a bird, without 
glancing at any one except Bertha, whose heart 
she ha eady entirely won. 

* * ® * * * 

It was about half an hour later that Victor 
and his cousin, after having explained one or 
two little matters which were necessary, re- 
joined their party. 

The rector was still reading aloud in his most 
touching tones the ‘‘ Veiled Prophet,” and 
‘ Hilda’s veiled eyes rested thoughtfully upon the 
Pe reader. 

Z ‘*Whata mercy itis, sweet Bertha,” whispered 
ee Victor, ‘‘that you are gifted with so much 
id sa ami of oie, a re — you for 
a escaped a great deal of pain. 
a" ‘Just as you have to thank me for —— 
escaped a great defeat,” she replied, with a loo 
of intelligent warning. 
a “‘TIn gratitude for your kindness, I will devote 
: the remainder of my life to you. Say, dearest 
girl, will you promise me in future to help my 
mother to correct oy mew faults?” 

“We will see. soon as I get my thirty 
¥ thousand rix-dollars in my possession, 1 promise 
ae you that you shall receive my answer!” 

THE END. 
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**The Model Family Paper 
—AND— 


Most Charming of the Weeklies.” 


A pure paper; good in every thing; bright, } 


brilliant and attractive. 
Serials, Tales, Romances, 
Sketches, Adventures, Biographies, 


Pungent Essays, Poetry, 
Notes and Answers to Correspondents 
Wit and Fun— 
All are features in every number,Jfrom such 
celebrated writers as no paper in America can 
boast of. 

The SaTuRDAY JOURNAL is sold everywhere 
by newsdealers; price siw cents per number ; or to 
subscribers, id, at the follewing cheap 
rates, viz: 

Four months, one dollar; one year, three 
dollars; or, two eopies, five ars. 

Address BEADLE & ADAMS, Publishers, 

98 William Street, New York. 
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BEADLE & ADAMS’ 


STANDARD DIME PUBLICATIONS. 


Speakers. 


BEADLE AND ADAMS have now on their lists the fol- 
lowing highly desirable and attractive text-books, 
prepared etpressly for schools, families, ete. . Each 
volume contains 100 large peas, printed from clear, 
open type, comprising the t collection of Dia- 
Varig Denim and citations, (burlesque, comic 
and otherwise.) The Dime Speakers for the season 
of 1881—as far as now issued —-embrace twenty-three 
volumes, viz. : 


1. American Speaker. 13, 4 ote Speaker. 

2. National Speaker. 14, Tudicrous Speaker, 
3. Patriotic Speaker. 15. Komikal Speaker. 

4. Comic Speaker. 16. Youth’s Speaker. 

5. Elocutionist. 17, Eloquent Speaker. 
6. Humorous Speaker. | 18. Hail Columbia Speak. 
7. Standard Speaker. er. ' 

8. Stump Speaker. 19, Serio-Comic Speaker. 
9, Juvenile Bpeaker. 20. Select § er. 

10, Spread-Eagle Speaker | 21. Funny Speaker. 

11. Dime Debater. 22. Jolly Speaker. 

12, Exhibition Speaker. 28. Dialect ker. 


These books are replete with choice pieces for the 
School-room, the bition, for Homes, etc. They 
are drawn from FRESH sources, and contain some of 
the choicest oratory of the times. 75 to 100 Declama. 
tions and Recitations in each book. 


Dialogues. 
The Dime Dialogues, loge Oy ieptaes 100 pages, em- 
» Viz: 


brace twenty-eight books. 


Dialogues No. One. Dialogues No, Fifteen. 
Dialogues No. Two. Dialogues No. Sixteen. 
Dialogues No. Three. Dialogues No. Seventeen. 
Dialogues No, Four. Dialogues No. Kighteen 
Dialogues No. Five. Dialogues No, Nineteen. 
Dialogues No. Six. Dialogues No. Twenty. 
Dialogues No, Seven Dialogues No. Twenty-one. 
Dialogues No, Eight. Dialogues No. Twenty-two. 


Dialogues No. Twenty-three, 
Dialogues No. Twenty-four. 
Dialogues No. Twenty-five. 
Dialogues No. Twenty-six. 
Dialogues No. DialoguesNo. Twenty-seven. 
Dialogues No. Fourteen Dialogues No. Twenty-eight. 
15 to 25 Dialogues and Dramas in each book. 

These volumes have been prepared with especial 
reference to their availability in all school-rooms, 
They are adapted to schools with or without the fur- 
niture of a stage, and introducé a range of charac- 
ters suited to scholars of every grade, both male and 
female. It is fair to assume that no volumes yet 
offered to schools, at any price, contain so many 
available and useful dialogues and dramas, serious 
and comic. 


Dramas and Readings. 
164 12mo Pages. 20 Cents. 

For Schools, Pario 8, Entertainments and the Am- 
ateur Stage, comprising Original Minor Dramas, 
Comedy, Farce, D ess Pieces, Humorous Dialogue 
and Burlesque, by oted writers; and Recitations 
and Readings, new nd standard, of the greatest 
celebrity and interest. Edited by Prof, A. M. Russell. 


DIME HAND-BOOKS. 


Dialogues No. Nine. 
Dialogues No, 
Dialogues No. 
Dialogues No, 


Young People’s Series. 
BEapLe’s Diaz Hanp-Booxs ror Youne PEoPLe 
cover a wide range of subjects, and are aspecially 
adapted to their end. They constitute at once the 
cheapest and most useful works yet put into the 
market for popular circulation. 
Ladies’ Letter- Writer. Book of Games. 


Gents’ Letter-Writer. Fortune-Teller. 

Book of Etiquette. Lovers’ Casket. 

Book of Verses. Ball-room Companion, 
Book of Dreams. Book of Beauty. 


Hand-Books of Games. 


Berapuie’s Dive Hanv-Books or GAMES AND PopuLAR 
Hanpv-Books cover a variety of subjects, and are es- 
pecially wees to their end. 

andbook of Summer Sports. 
Book of Croquet. Yachting and Rowing 


Chess Instructor. Riding and Driving. 

Cricket and Football. Book of Pedestrianism, 

Guide to Swimming. Base-Ball Player. 
Handbook of Winter Sports. 


Manuals for Housewives. | 


Beapie’s Dive Famity Serres aims to supply a 
class of text-books and manuals fitted for every per- 
son’s use—the old and the young, the i | and 
the unlearned. They are of conceded value. 

1. Cook Book. 4. Family Physician. 
2. Recipe Book. 5. Dressmaking and Mil- 
83. Housekeeper’s Guide. linery. 


Lives of Great Americans 
Are presented complete and authentic bi hies 
of many of the men who have added Tuster t the 
Sent pee c by their lives and deeds. The series em 

races: 


I.—George Washington. | VIT.—David Crockett 
if —John Paul Tomes” VIIl.—Israel Putnam, 


JI.—MadAnthonyWayne| IX.—Kit Carson. 
IV.—Ethan Allen. » X.—Tecumseh. 
V.—Marquis de Lafay-| XI.—Abraham Lincoln 
ette. XII.—Pontiac, 
V1.—Daniel Boone. XUI,—Ulysses S. Grant 


The above publications for sale by all newsdealers 


or be sent, aid, on recei f 
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A NEW FIELD! JUST THE THING! 
| TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION! 


A NEW LIBRARY 


Expressly Designed for “Our Boys” — 


} WHO LOVE | 


True Stories of Stirring Lives! | 
Tales of Actual Peril and Adventure! 
Romance of Sport on Field and Flood! 
Daring Deeds and Great Achievement, 


On the eceans and seas—in the deep, silent forests—on the boundless plains—in the mountain fastnesses and the untrailed hills— 
over the wild game ranges and the cattle ranches—on lakes, rivers and lonely lagoons—over the world, everywhere; thus 
being something Wholly New and Novel, and giving a literature which in quality, kind, and exciting interest is 


PECULIARLY THE AMERICAN BOY’S OWN! 


Each number, a perfect and complete work, from the hand of some noted and well-accredited writer, is a Boox in IrseLrF— 
literally a half-dollar book for a half-dime—and so answers the call, in this day of cheap publications, for a ‘ Library” 
that is unexceptionable in tone, thoroughly delightful in matter, and so modest in price as to be easily within the reach of 
€very one who cares to read. Issued weekly. 


. NOW READY AND IN PRESS. 
No. 1, Adventures of Buffalo Bill, From Boyhood to| No. 3. Wild Bill, the Pistol Prince. Remarkable career of 
Manhood. 


Deeds of Daring, Scenes of Thrilling Peril, and J. B. Hikok, (known to the world as “ Wild Bill), giving the 
Romantic Incidents in the early life of William F. Cody. By true story of his adventures and acts. By Col. Prentiss > 
Col. Prentiss Ingraham. Ingraham. 


No, 2. The Ocean Hunters; or, the Chase of Levia-| No. 4. The Prairie Ranch; or, the Young Cattle Herd. po 
than. A Romance of Perilous Adventure. By Captain ers. By Joseph E. Badger, Jr. 
Mayne Reid. (3 An extra large number. Ready Dec. 21st. 


ea BEADLE S BOY'S LIBRARY is for sale by all Newsdealers, five cents per copy, or sent by mail on receipt of six cents each,- 
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32 Large 'Three-Column Pages, 


1.A Hard Crowd. By P.S. Warne. 
2. The Dare-Devil. By Col. Ingraham. 
3. Kit Carson, dr., Tur Crack Suor or 
THE West. By Buckskin Sam. 
4. The Kidnapper. By P. 8. Warne. 
5. The Fire-Fiends. By A, P. Morris. 
6. Wildcat Bob, Tue Boss BrRUvIsER; 
or, THE BoRDER BLOODHOUNDS. By Ed. L. Wheeler. 
7. Death-Notch, THE Destroyer; OR, 
Tue Sprrir LAKE AVENGERS. By Oll Coomes. 
8. The Headless Horseman. A strange 
story of Texas. By Capt. Mayne Reid. 
9. Handy Andy. By Samuel Lover. 
10. Vidoeq, THe Frencn Poxice Spy. 
Written by himself. 
11. Midshipman Easy. Capt. Marryat. 
12. The Death-Shot By Mayne Reid. 
13. Pathaway ; on, Nick WHIFFLES, THE 
Op Trapper oF THE Nortuwest. By Robinsen. 
14, Thayendanegea. By Ned Buntline. 
15. The Tiger-Slayer. By G. Aimard. 
16. The White Wizard. Ned Buntline. 
17. Nightshade, Tue RopsBeR PRINCE 
oF Hounstow Heats. By Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
. 18. The Sea Bandit. By Ned Buntline. 
. 19. Red Cedar, THE Prarie OvutLaw. 
By Gustave Aimard. 
20. The Bandit at Bay. By Aimard. 
21. The Trapper’s Daughter; on, 
THE OvrLaw's Fare. By Gustave Aimard, 
: 22. Whitelaw. By Dr. J. H. Robinson, 
; 23. The Red Warrior. By Ned Buntline 
4. Prairie Flower. By G. Aimard. 
25. The Gold-Guide. By F. Johnson. 
oe 26. The Death-Track. By F. Johnson. 
lia £7. The Spotter-Detective. By Aiken. 
28. Three-Fingered Jack, THE Roap- 
AGENT OF THE Rockies. By Joseph E. Badger, Jr, 
i - Tiger Dick, Toe Faro Kine; or, 
THE CASHIER’s Crip. By Philip S. Warne. 
30. Gospel George. By J. EB. Badger. 
i 31, The New York Sharp. By Aiken, 
32. B’hoys of Yale; or, THE SCRAPES 
or A Harp Ser or Coruzeians, By John D. Vose. 
33. Overland Kit, By A. W. Aiken. 
34, Rocky Mountain Rob. By Aiken. 
35. Kentuck, the Sport. By Aiken. 
36. Injun Dick, By Albert W. Aiken. 
37. Hirl, the Hunchback; oR, THE 
SWORDMAKER OF THE Sanres. By Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
38. Velvet Hand. By A. W, Aiken, 
39. The Russian Spy. By Whittaker. 
40. The Long Haired ‘Pards;’ ©R, 
THE TARTARS OF THE Phares By Jos. E. Badger, Jr. 
41. Gold Dan. By Albert W. Aiken. 
42. California Detective. By Aiken. 
43. Dakota Dan, Tux ReckiEss RANGER; 
or, THE Brr-Hounters’ ExXcursION. By Oll Coomes. 
44. Old Dan Rackback. (1! Coomes. 
45. Old Bull’s Eye. Jos. E. Badger, Jr. 
46. Bowie-Knife Ben. By Oll Coomes. 
4%. Pacific Pete, Tux PrINcE OF THE 
es | Revotver. By Jos. E. Badger, Jr. 
i 48. Idaho Tom, Tix Younc OUTLAW 
| 


OF SILVERLAND. By Oll © ; 
49. The Wolf Demon. By A. W. Aiken. 


2 50. Jack Rabbi rz SPORT; 
Saas Cadew on bit, Toe PRAIR ; 


. 
: 51. Red Ro AGENT. 
P Ay By Ol Ooomee, b, THe Boy Roap- 


52. Death Trailer, Taz CHEF OF 
__-* Secours. By Hon. Wm. F. Cody, (Buffalo Bill.) 

¢ 53. Silver Sam. By Col. Deile Sara. 
j 54. Always on Hand. By P. 8. Warne. 
Pe | 55. The Scalp Hunters. Mayne Reid. 
56. The Indian Mazeppa. By Aiken. 
57. The Silent Hunter. P. B. St. John. 
58. Silver Knife. By Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
f 59. The Man From Texas. By Aiken. 
.~, 60. Wide Awake. By Frank Dumont. 
: ; 61. Captain Seawaif. By Ned Buntline 
62. Loyal Heart. By Gustave Aimard. 
63. The Winged Whale. By Aiken. 


64. Double - ight, the Death Shot. 
By J oornh E. Badger, Jr. 
«i rs 65. The Red ah. By F. Whittaker. 


7 : 66. The Specter Barque. Mayne Reid. 
i 67. The Boy cmerng, 5 By J. E. Badger. 


68. The F hting r; or, Kir 
ye CARSON TO THE a iy Cano. FY C. Adams.’ 


BEADLE'S 


69. The Irish Captain. By Whittaker. 
70. Hydrabad, THe STRANGLER; or, 
ALETHE, THE CHILD OF THE CorD. By Robinson. 
71. Captain Cool-Blade. J. E. Badger. 
72. The Phantom Hand, By Aiken. 
73. The Knight of the Red Cross; 
or, THE MaGIcran oF GraNnapa. Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
74. Captain of the Rifles, Mayne Reid. 
75. Gentleman George. By Aiken. 
76. The Queen’s usketeer ; or, 
THISBE, THE PRINCESS PaLMIst. By George Albony. 
77. The Fresh of Frisco. By Aiken. 
78. The Mysterious Spy. By Grainger 
79. Joe Phenix, Police Spy. | By Aiken. 
80. A Man of Nerve. By P.S. Warne. 
81, The Human Tiger. By Aiken. 
82. Iron Wrist, the Swordmaster. 
By Col. Thomas H. Monstery. 
83. Gold Bullet Sport. By Buffalo Bill. 
84. Hunted Down... By A. W. Aiken. 
85. The Cretan Rover. By Ingraham. 
86. The Big Hunter; or, THE QuEEN 
OF THE Woops. By the author of ‘‘ Silent Hunter.” 
87. The Scarlet Captain. Delle Sara, 
88. Big George, THE GIANT OF THE 
GuLcH; or, Tam Frve OutrLaw Brotuers. By Badger. 
89. The Pirate Prince. By Ingraham. 
90. Wild Will, Tam Map RancHERO; 
or, THe TERRIBLE TEXAN. By Buckskin Sam. 
91. The Winning Oar. By Aiken. 
92. Buffalo Bill, Tux Buckskin KinG; 
By Major Dangerfield Burr. 
93. Captain Dick Talbot. By Aiken. 
94. Freelance, THE BUCCANEER; or, The 
Warr or tHe Wave. By Col. Prentiss Ingraham. 
95. Azhort, tHe AxMAN. By A. P. Morris. 
96. Double-Death. By F. Whittaker. 
97. Bronze Jack, THE CALIFORNIA 
THOROUGHBRED. By A. W. Aiken, 
98. The Rock Rider; or, THe Sprrir 
OF THE Sterra. By Capt. Frederick Whittaker. 
99, The Giant Rifleman. Oil Coomes 
100. The French Spy. By A. P. Morris. 
101. The Man from New York; or, 
THE Romance or A Rich Youna Woman. By Aiken. 
102. The Masked Band. Goe. L. Aiken 
103. Merle, the Mutineer. Ingraham. 
104, Montezuma, the Merciless; or, 
THE EAGLE AND THE SERPENT. By Col. P. Ingraham. 
105. Dan Brown of Denver, THE 
Rocky Mountar Derecrive. By Jos. E. Badger, Jr. 
106. Shamus O’Brien. Col. Delle Sara. 
107. Richard Talbot of Cinnabar; 
or, THE Broruers oF THE Rep Hanv. By A.W. Aiken. 
108. The Duke of Diamonds; or, Tux 
FLOWER or Catcurra. By Capt. Fred. Whittaker. 
109. Captain Kyd. By Col. Ingraham. 
110. The Silent Rifleman. By Herbert. 
111. The Smuggler Captain; or, Tux 
Skipprer’s Crime. By iter Buntline. 
112. Joe Phenix, Private DETECTIVE; 
or, Tot LEAGuE or THE SKELETON Keys. By Aiken. 
113. The Sea Slipper; or, THE Ama- 
TEUR FREERooTERS. By Prof. J. H. Ingraham. 
114, The Gentleman from Pike; or, 
THE GHost or THE Canyon. By Philip 8. Warne. 
115. The Severed Head. Whittaker, 
116. Black Plume, THE DEv™. or THE 
SEA; or, THE Sorceress or HELL-GATE. By Ingraham. 
117. Dashing Dandy, THE Hotspur or 
THE Hitts. By Major Dangerfield Burr, 
18. The Burglar Captain; or, Tux 
FALLEN Star. By Prof J . H. Ingraham. 
- Alabama Joe, By J. E. Badger. 
120. The TexanSpy. By N. M. Curtis. 
121. The Sea Cadet. By Ingraham. 
122. Saul Sabberday, TH= Ipior Spy; 
or, LULIONA, THE SrMINoLE. By Ned Buntline. 
123. Alapaha, the uaw; or, THE 
RENEGADES OF THE BorpER. By Sonne Johnson, 
24, Assowaum, the Avenger; or, 
Tae Doom or Tau Destroyers. By Francis Johnson, 
125. The Blacksmith Outlaw; or, 
MERRY ENGLAND. By Harrison Ainsworth. 
126. The Demon Duelist; or, Tux 
LEAGUE OF STEEL. By Colonel Thos. H. Monstery. 
127. Sol Scott, THz MASKED Miner; or, 
Dan Brown's Dovsiz, By Joseph E. Badger. 
128. The Chevalier Corsair ; or, THE 


HERITAGE OF Hatrep, By the author of “ Merle.” 


129. Mississippi Mose. By Ed. Willett. 


\ 


LIBRARY. 


Each Number Complete, 


Price 10 cts. 


130. Captain Voleano; or, THE Man 
OF THE RED REvotvers. By Albert W. Aiken, 

131. Buckskin Sam,THE TEXAN TRAILER; 
or, THE BANDITS OF THE Bravo. By Col. Ingraham. 

132. Nemo, King of the Tramps; or, 
Tue Romany Gir_’s VENGEANCE. By Whittaker. 

133. Rody, the Rover; or, THE Ris- 
BONMAN OF IRELAND. By William Carleton. 

134. Darkie Dan, THE CoLorED DETEC- 
TIvr; or, THe Mississippi Mystery. By Ingrabam. 

135. The Bush Ranger; or, THE 
HauF-BrReEED BricapE. By Francis Johnson. 

136. The Outlaw-Hunter; or, REep 
JoHN, THE Busou Rancer. By Francis Johnson. 

137. Long Beard, THE Giant Spy By 
OU Coomes. 

138. The Border Bandits; or, TxE 
Horse-Tuier’s Tram. By Francis Johnson. 

139. Fire-Eye, THE Sra Hyena; or, 
Tue Brive or A Buccaneer. By Col. P. Ingraham. 

140. The Three Spaniards. By 
George Walker. 

141. Equinox Tom, THE BULLY or REp 
Rock. By Jos: E. Badger, Jr. 

142. Captata Crimson, THE MAN OF THE 
Iron Face. By Major Dangerfield Burr. 

143, The Czar’s Spy; or, THe NIBILIst 
Leacus. By Col. Thos. Hoyer Monstery. 

144, The Hunchback of Notre-Dame. 
By Victor Hugo. 

145. Pistol Pards. By W. R. Eyster. 

146. The Doctor Detective; or, THE 
Mystery oF THE GoLDEN Corrin. By Geo. Lemuel. 

147. Gold Spur, THz GENTLEMAN FROM 
Texas. By Colonel Prentiss ngraham, 

148. One-Armed Alf, THE GIANT 
Hunter oF THE GREAT Lakes. By Oll Coomes. 

149. The Border Rifles. By Aimard. 

150. El Rubio Bravo, KING oF THE 
SworpsMEN. By Col. Thomas Hoyer Monstery. 


151. The Freebooters. By Aimard. 


152. Captain Ironnerve, THE CovuNn- 
TERFEITER CHIEF. By Marmaduke Dey. 


153. The White Scalper. By Aimard. 

154. Joaquin, THE SappLE Kine. By 
Joseph E. Badger, Jr. 

155. The Corsair Queen. By Col. 
Prentiss Ingraham. 

156. Velvet Face. 
field Burr. 

157. Mourad, THE MAMELUKE. 
Col. Thomas Hoyer Monstery. 

158. The Doomed Dozen; or, Do- 
LORES, THE DANITE’s DauauTeR. By Dr. F. Powell. 

159. Red Rudiger, THE ArcHEeR. By 
Captain Frederick Whittaker. 

160. Soft Hand, Sharp; or, THz Man 
Wir THE Sanp. By William R. Eyster. 

161. The Wolves of New York; or, 
Jor Puentx’s Great Man Hunt. By A. W. Aiken, 


162. The Mad Mariner; or, Disnon- 
ORED AND DisowNED. By Col. Prentiss Ingraham. 

163. Ben Brion, THE TRAPPER CapP- 
TAIN. By Dr. J. H. Robinson. 

164. The King’s Fool; or, Tar 
KNIGHTS OF THE CLASPED Hanps AND RED BRANcH, 
By C. D. Clark. 

165. Joaquin, the Terrible. By Jos. 
E. Badger, Jr. 

166. Owlet, the Robber Prince; or, 


Tur Unknown HichwaymMan. By Septimus R.Urban, 


167. Wild Bill, tHe Pistot DEAD Sxor; 
r, Dagger Don's Dovsrr. By Colonel Prentiss 
ngraham. Ready January 4th. 


168. Corporal Cannon, THE Man or 
Forty oe Colonel Thomas Hoyer Monstery. 
Ready January tith. 


By Major Danger- 
By 


A new issue every week. 


Beadle’s Dime Library is for sale by all 
Newsdealers, ten cents per copy, or sent by mail on 
receipt of twelve cents each. BEADLE & ADAMS, 
Publishers, 98 William Street, New York. 
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1 Was Sue His Wire? Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 

2 Firermne From Love. By Harriet Irving. 

8 Dip He Love. Her? By Bartley T, Campbell. 

4 A Srrance Woman. Ly Rett Winwood. 

6 Two Grrus’ Lrves. By Mrs. M. R. Crowell. 

9 Toe War or Hearts: By Corinne Cushman. 
11 THe Fatse Wipow. By,Mrs. J. D. Burton. 
12-13 Lost For Lovg, _ By Miss M. E. Braddon. 
14-15 Torters or THE SEA. By Victor Hugo. 

16 THe QvuapRooN. By Catharine A. Warfield. 
eis UncLeE Siuas. By J. S. Le Fann, 

1§ Drapv-SEA Fruit. By Miss M. BE. Braddon, 
21-22 LirrLe Kate Krapy. By F. W. E obinson. 
23 Sowing THE WiNp.” By Mrs. Mary. :. Crowell. 
24-25 Binns or Prey. By Miss M..E. B addon. 

26 TuHat Boy or Norcorr’s.. Charles Lever. 

27-23 Cuar.orre’s INnERITANCE. By Miss Braddon. 
29 A Grru’s Heart. By Rett Winwood. 

80-31 Rep as A Rosé isSHE. By Rhoda Broughton. 
32 Tue Lity or St. Erne. By Mrs. Crow. 

33 STRANGELY Wep. By Mrs. J. D. Burton. 

34 Tor Grpsy Brine. By M. FE. O. Malen. 

85 AnnIE TEMPLE. By Rev. J. H. Ingraham. 

86 WrrnouTMzroy. _ By Bartley T, Campbell. 

37 Buack Eyes AND Biug. By Corinne Cushman, 


h” 38 Brave BARBARA. By Corinne Cushman. 


39 A DANGEROUS WoMAN. et Blount. 
40 Ouma's Love. By Henrietta E. be Conde.. 

41 Losy: A Wire. Corinne Cushman. 

42 Winnina Ways. By Margaret Blount 

43 A Woman's Heart. By . M. V. Victor. 

44 Toe Deap Letrer, By S ey ester. 

45 Lorp Liste’s DAUGHTER. . M. Braéme. 

46 A Woman’s Hann. By author of “‘ Dead Letter.”’ 
47 Vr1ats OF WRATH. By Mrs. Mary R. Crowell.. 

48 A Witp Giri. By Corinne Cushman. 


49 Tar Mappest MarriaGe Ever Was. By Burton. 


rn 50 Love mn A Mazer. By Mrs. E..F. Ellet, 
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ii - 10 A Patr or Gray Ioyvgs. 


51 Carnotma. By Dr. J. H. Robinson. 

52 A Romance oF A Poor Youne Grau. E. F. Ellet. 
58 Tue Locxep Heart. By Corinne Cushman, 

54 Tue Pring or THe Downes, By M. Blount. 

65 A Srranae Girt. By Albert W. Aiken, 

56 Tue Prerry Puriran. By A Parson’s Daughter. 


‘= 6? Dip SHE Sin? By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 


The Only Young Ladies’ Library of First-Class Copyright Novels Published. Price, Five Cents. 


ripE. By Mary Reed Crowell. 
By Wm. Mason Turner. 

By Bartley T. Campbell 

By Arabella Southworth. 
oRK Grau. W. M. Turner. 


THE MAsKE 
Was I Lové 
THE GIRL WIFE. 
A Brave HEART. 
5 Bessie RAYNOR, THE 
6 THe Secrer MarriaGe. By Sara Claxton. 
7 A DavuGurer or Eyes. By Mary Reed Crowell. 
8 Heart tro Heart. By Arabella Southworth. 
9 ALONE IN THE WoRLD. By. Author.of “Clifton.” 
yy Rose Kennedy. 

11 EnranciEep. By Henrietta Mp ree oy” 

12 His Lawrc. Wire. By Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens. 

18 Mapcap, Tur LirTLeE QUAKERESS. By Cushman. 
' 14 Wuy I Marriep Hm. By Sara Claxton. 

15 A Farr Face. By Bartley F. Campbell. 

16 Trust Her Nor. By Margaret Leicester. 

17 ALoyaL Loygr. By Arabella Southworth, 

18 His Ipot. By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 

19 Tue Broxgn BerrotrHay. By Mary G. Halpine. 


21 Now snp Forever, By Henrietta Thackeray. 
22 Tue Brive of AN,ActTor, By Author “Clifton.” 
2% Lear Year. By Sara Claxton. 
24 Her Face WAs Her Forrune. Eleanor Blaine. 
25 ONLY A SCHOOLMISTRESS. Arabella Southworth. 
26 Wiruovr a Heart. By Col. P. Ingraham. 
27 Was SHE A oom By H. Thackeray. 
28 Sypru CHass, By Mrs. Ann S. Stephens. 
29 For Her Dear Sake. By Sara Claxton: 
30 Tar Bovquet Gru. By Agile Penne. 
81 A Map Marriacr. By Mary A. Dennison. 
82 MirIANNA, THE Parma Donna. By Southworth, 
83 Tax Turee Sisters, By Alice Fleming. 
34 A Marrice of Convenrencre. By S. Claxton, 
85 Smuwvep Acarnst. By Clara Augusta. 
_ 86 Str Arcuer’s Brive. By ArabeHa Southworth, 
37 Tue Country Cousin. By Rose Kennedy. 
88 Tis Own Acarn. By Arabella Southworth, 
89 Fiartation. By Ralph Royal. 
40 Purpe@Ep ro Marry. By Sara Claxton. 
41 Biixnp Drvorion. By Alice Fleming. 
42 ReaTRICe, THE Bravutirut. By A. Southworth. 
43 Tue BARONET'sS Secret. By Sara Claxton. 
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20 ORPHAN NELI, THE ORANGE Gin. Agile Penne. | 
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‘64 THE CREOLE ‘COUSINS. 


| 66 A Broturr’s Sin. By 


Lib 


2unoh fac) a Complete novel and sold at thé uniform price of TEN CENTS. No double price numbers. 


53 Donnary DrvORCED. By Jenny Davis Burton. 

59 A WiIcKED WoMAN. “By< Lillie D, U. Blake. 

60 BLIND BARBARA’S SECRET. Mary Her os 

61 AN AMERICAN 5 oe ve By Grace Mortimer. 

62 MARGOUN, THE STRANGE. By Wm. M. Turner. 

68 Wire or Wripow. By Rett. Winwood. 

By Philip 8. Warne. 

65 PuRSvED To THE ALTAR. By C. Cushman. 

66 Toe TERRIBLE TRUTH. By Jennie D. Burton, 

67 ELEGANT Eapert. By Philip 8. Warne. 

68 Lapy Heten’s Vow. By Mrs. E. F. Ellet. 

69 Bow1z, Tur KNIGHT OF vALRY. P. 8. Warne. 

70 Drirtine to Ron. By Mary Reed Crowell. 

71 Tue Parson’s DaventerR. By A Parson’s 
Daughter. 

72 Tur Mysterious GuarpIAN. By C. Cushman. 

73 Was Sue A Wire. By Rett Winwood. 

74 ADRIA, THE ADoPTED. By Jennie D. Burton. 

75 Pretry“AnD Proup. By Corinne Cushman. 

76 Tae Brrrer Fevp, By Jennie D. Burton. 

77 A Woman’s Work. By‘Mrs. E. F. Ellet. 

78 Tae Buack Rippie. By Corinne Cushman. 

79 Corat AND Rusy. By Jennie Davis Burton. 

80 Divorcep But Nor Drviep. By A Parson’s 
Daughter. 

81 Atmost Marriep. By A Parson’s Daughter. 

82 Two Fark Women. Wm. M. Turner. 

83 Tux INHERITANCE oF Hate. By J. D. Burton. 

84 PeaRL oF Pearts, By A. P. my, Jr. 

85 For Honor’s Saxe. By Mary Reed Crowell. 

86 Lance UrquHaArt’s Loves. By Annie Thomas. 

87 Sarety Marrrep. By author of ‘‘ Caste.” 

88 FLoretrre.’ By Col. Prentiss Ingraham. 


89 THREE Times Deap. By Miss M. E. Braddon. 
90 For A Woman’s Saxe. By Watts Phillips. 
91 ‘He Comern Nor,’ Sue Samp. By Thomas. 
92 Toe New Miapaten. By Wilkie Collins. 
98 AN Open VERDICT. By Miss M, EB. Braddon. 
94 Sworp AND Gown. By Geo. A. Lawrence. 
95 A BEGGAR ON HorsEBACK. By James Payne, 
96 Her Face Was Her Forrune. By Robinson. 
97 Jann Eyre. By Charlotte Bronte. 

98 WRECKED IN Port. By Edmund Yates. 

99 THz CoLLEEN BAwNn. By Gerald Griffin. 
100 AN AmprTious GirL, By A Celebrated Actress, 


Waverley Library. 
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44 Tue Onty DavuGuTer. By Alice Fleming. 

45 Her Hippen Fos... By ene Southworth. 
46 Tue Lirrte Herress, By . M. A, Denison. 
47 Because SHe Lovep Him. Parte Fleming. 
48 IN Sprre or Hersetr. By S. R. Sherwood. 


| 49 His Heart’s Mistress. By A. Southworth. 


50 Tae Cusan Hermess, By Mary A. Denison. 
51 Two Youne Giris. By Alice Fleming. 

52 THe Wincep Messencer. By Mrs. Crowell. 
58 Acnes Horr, rHz Actress. By W. M. Turner. 
54 OnE WoMAN’s Heart. By George 5S. Kaime. 
55 Sue Dip Nor Love Him. By A. Southworth. 
56 Love-Map.. By William Mason Turner, M. D. 


57 A Brave Girt. By Alice 5 ps a 

58 Tae Enon Mask, By Mrs. mat -d Crowell, 

59 A Wipow’s Wiurs. By Rachel Bernhardt. 

60 Crecr’s Decerr. By Mrs. Jennie Davis Burton. 

61 A Wickep Heart. Sara Claxton. 

62 THe Maniac Brive. Rage Blount. 

63 Tue CrEeoLE Sisters. By Anna E, Porter. 

64 Wuar JeALousy Drp. By Alice Fletning. 

65 Taz Wire’s Secrer. By Col. Juan Lewis. 

chel Bernhardt. 

67 Forsmpen Bans. By Arabella Southworth. 

68 WEAVERS AND Wert. By Miss M. BE. Braddon. 

69 Cammiue. By Alexander as. 

70 Tae Two OrpHans. By D’Ennery. 

71 My Youna Wirs. By My Young Wife’s Husband 

2 Tue Two Wipows. By Annie Thomas, 

73 Rose Micue,. By Maude Hilton. 

74 Cec, CasTLeMarne’s Gace. By Ouida. 

75 Taz Buack Lapy or Duna. By J. 8. Le Panu. 

76 CHARLOTTE TemPLE, By Mrs. Rowson. 

77 Curnistran OAKLEY’s Mistake. By the author 
of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 

78 My Youne Huspanp. By Myself. 

79 A QurEN Amonast WoMEN. 

80 Her Lorp AnD Master. By Florence Marryat. 

81 Lucy TEMPue, 

82 A Lone Time Aco. By Meta Orred. 

83 PLayinG For Hien Stakes. By Annie Thomas. 

84 Tae Laurer Buss. By the author of ‘John 

Halifax, Gentleman.” 
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/ 108 Taz Sap ForTUNES oF THE Rev. Amos Bar- 


113 PauL AND Virerta. From the French of 


mail on receipt of six cents each. 
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101 Fou. y. By Reade and Boucicault. 
102 Carita. By Mrs. Oliphant. ‘ 
103 A Woman Harer. . By Charles Reade, 
104 AFTER Dark. By Wilkie € ‘ins, 

105 Harp Tues. By Charles .ckens, 

106 Griv. By B, L. Farjeon. 

107 FEenTon’s Quest. By Miss Braddon, 

108 Turex Fearners. By W. Black. 

109 Joun Hauitrax, GentLeMAN. Miss Mulock. 
110 MurpuHy’s Master. By J. Payn. 

111 Heaps or Monry. By W. E. Norris. 

112 In MorTat Pram.. By Mary R. Crowell. 
118 Tus Dap Srorer. By Wilkie Collins. 
114 PLAYING TO Wry. By G. M. Fenn. 

115 Denis DuvaL. By W. M. Thackeray. 

116 Too Soon. By Katherine S. MacQuoid. \ 
117 Tae Two Destinies. By Wilkie Collins, 
118 Ar His Mercy. By Corinne Cushman, 
119 Cxcru’s Tryst. By James Payn. 


120 CLoups anp SUNSHINE, and CuHristre JoHN- 
STONE. By Charles Reade. 


121 VaLerIz. By Captain Marryat. 
122 Bounp By a Spetu. By H. Rebak. 


1238 THe GoipeN LION OF G@RANPERE. By An- 
thony Trollope. 


1% Tue Curate In CHARGE, BY 
y 


Mrs. Oliphant. 
December 8th. k 
By Fredrika Bremer. | 
Ready December 15th, ) 
1% Tue PILGRmMs or THE Rarne. E,. L. Bulwer 
Ready December 22d. 
127 Founp DEAD, By James Payn. 
Ready December 29th 


125 THe Mipniaut Sun. 


128 Harry HeATHCOTE. By Som Trollope. 
; Ready January 5th 
129 Tue Fuairtves. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
y January 12th. 
130 Tae Best or Huspanps. By James Payn. 
Ready Jaauary 19th. 


A new issue every week. 
For sale by all newsdealers, or sent, postage 
paid, on receipt of twelve cents. BEADLE AND 
ADAMS, Publishers 9% William street, N. Y, 


y. By Octave Feuillet. ; é 
86 JANET’s ENTANCE. By George Eliot. 

87 RoMANCE oF*A Pook YounG Man. By Feuillet. 
88 A TerRIBLE Deep. By Emma Garrison Jones. 
89 A Gripen SIN. 

90 Tue AuTHor’s DAauGHTER. By Mary Howitt. 
91 THe Jur. By Charles Reade. 

92 Ern.gen ALANNA. By Dennis O'Sullivan. 

93 Love’s Victory. By B., L, Farjeon. 

94 THe QuieT Heart. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

9 Lettics ARNOLD. By Mrs. Marsh. 

96 HaunteD Hearts. By Rachel Bernhardt. 

97 Hueu Metron. By Catharine King. 

98 AuicE LEARMOoNT. By Miss Mulock. , 

99 Marnvorte Bruce’s Lover. By Mary Patrick. 
100 TorovGH Fire anp Water. By Fred. Talbot, } 
101 Hannan. By Miss Mulock. 

102 Pea Worrineron, By Charles Reade. 

103 A DespersTeE Deep. By Erskine Boyd. 

104 SHapows on THE Snow. By B. L. Farjeon, 


105 Tue Great, Hoacarty Diamonp. Thackeray, 
106 From Dreams To WAKING. By BE. L. Linton, 
107 Poor Zern. By F. W. Robinson. 


ton. By George Elliot. Ready Dec. 6th. 


109 BrEAD-AND-CHEESE AND Kisses, By B. L. 
Farjeon. Ready Dec. 18th. 

110 Tae WANDERING Herr. By Charles Reade. 
Ready Dec. 20th. 


111 Tae BroTHer's Ber. By Emilie F, Saga 
Ready Dec. y 
112 A Hero. By Miss Mulock. Ready Jan. 3d. 


Bernardin de St. Pierre. 


114 "Twas BN ALGAR’S Bay. By Walter 
Besant and James Rice. Ready Jan. 17th. 


A new issue every week. 


THE Wavertey Lisrary is for sale by all 
Newsdealers, five cents per copy, Or sent by 


Ready Jan. 10th. 


BEADLE AND ADAMS, Publishers, 
98 William street, New York. 


